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Dr. Max Farrand 


w™ deep regret the Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery record the death on June 17, 1945, 
of Dr. Max Farrand, first Director of the institution, from 1927 
to 1941. On his resignation the Trustees expressed their great satis- 
faction with what he had accomplished, during the first crucial 
years of the Library’s existence, in transforming it from a col- 
lector’s library into a great research academy; in developing its 
service to the public through exhibitions of fine quality, and in 
establishing and maintaining high standards of scholarship and pro- 
duction, consonant with the nature of the Library and Art Gallery. 

In that expression the Trustees recognized the standard that 
Dr. Farrand had set himself and the institution. On his appoint- 
ment he took charge of one of the great libraries of the world, and 
his goal was that the Huntington Library should now prove 
worthy of Mr. Huntington’s gift to learning. This could be achieved 
by liberal service to scholarship and by the accomplishment of the 
research to which the Library was chiefly dedicated. In his view, 
perfection, unattainable though it be, was the ideal towards which 
the Library staff and everyone using its resources must strive. So 
far as was possible this should be manifest not only in the quality 
of the work turned out, but also in the form in which that work 
appeared—the product of keen editing and good book-making. The 
constant need of thorough service and distinction in thought and 
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craftsmanship was the burden of his official utterances from the 
first, and the core of his farewell address in 1941. 

Dr. Farrand directed the Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
throughout the most exigent time of its youth: years in which 
momentum to turn it to its great purpose had to be given and con- 
trolled. The labor of administration at this vitally critical period 
prevented him from completing the work which engrossed his 
historical attention—publication of the texts of Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Autobiography.” Holding to his ideal of service and perfection, 
Dr. Farrand made this sacrifice willingly. Under his direction the 
Library rose from potentiality to wide service. A notable reference 
collection was formed; publications and exhibitions mounted stead- 
ily; an air-conditioned wing was added to the Art Gallery; needed 
examples of earlier eighteenth-century British portraiture were 
added to the collections; and the Library Bulletin (now the Quar- 
terly) gradually took its place among the important organs of its 
kind. Appointments to the Research Group embraced English his- 
tory; literature of the English Renaissance; art history; economic 
history; late medieval and early Renaissance history; American lit- 
erature and history; and Southwestern history and culture. The 
institution was equipped with the needed apparatus for research. 
Where once half a dozen scholars used the Library each year, in 
1939-40 five pages of the Annual Report could barely list their 
names. 

Himself a close student of one period of American history, as 
Director of the Library and Art Gallery Dr. Farrand embraced 
wide interests. Aware of the danger of stagnation that besets all 
institutions, he determined that the Library should be quickened 
by fresh currents of interest, if they conformed with the purpose 
of the Founder. His encouragement, always tempered by blunt 
criticism, of projects outside his special domain was of great value 
in maintaining this flow. As director of this western Library he 
realized the importance of making it a repository of Californiana, 
in conformity with the Founder’s purpose. He set on foot in 1934 
the active acquisition of California documents, a step that led 
eventually to the appointment to the Research Group of a special- 
ist: in research in Southwestern history and culture. With keen 
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interest, shared and stimulated by Beatrix Farrand, he watched the 
development of the grounds and Botanical Gardens. 

In his relations with the Library staff Dr. Farrand had the gift, 
by no means general, of imbuing those who worked under him 
with his ideal of ungrudged service and perfection. This and his 
concern for the well-being of the junior members, both in them- 
selves and their aptitudes, won him their loyal regard. In his rela- 
tions with the community of Pasadena he embodied the high 
tradition of older seats of learning, and the hospitality of the Direc- 
tor’s house became a gracious custom. His most important legacy 
to the Huntington Library and Art Gallery is his ideal, which will 
abide while he is held in grateful memory. 
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Research at the Huntington Library 


Seminars and Conferences 


we seminars were held during the year, led by members of the 
Research Staff or scholars working at the Library: 


November 4, 1944. “Demobilization: Theory and Practice” by Dixon 
Wecter, Professor of English at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and Member Research Staff, Huntington Library 


November 25, 1944. “A Colonial Anticipation of British Dominion 
Status” by Louis B. Wright, Member Research Staff, Huntington 
Library 


December 16, 1944. “The California and General Sources of the Early 
Thought of Henry George” by Charles Barker, Associate Professor 
of History at Stanford University and Research Fellow, Huntington 


Library 
March 17, 1945. “Anglo-American Relations: A Plea for their Rein- 


terpretation” by Godfrey Davies, Member Research Staff, Hunting- 
ton Library 


March 31, 1945. “A Preface to a Study of James Russell Lowell” by 
Leon Howard, Morrison Professor of English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


In August, 1944, a conference on the Pacific Southwest was 
held at the Library. The leading speaker was Carl Sauer, Professor 
of Geography at the University of California. Under the title, 
“The Relation of Man to Nature in the Southwest: A Conference,” 
a report of the proceedings appeared in the Huntington Library 
Quarterly for February, 1945. 


Readers and Their Projects 


The following list excludes permanent and temporary members 
of the Research Staff, a report of their activities being supplied in 
the Library’s Annual Report for 1944-45. Readers who spent 
approximately two weeks or more working at the library between 
the dates July 1, 1944 and June 30, 1945, are included. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE TO 1660 


Ruth A. Ashcroft, Claremont Colleges: early Christmas music 

Alice D. Ball, University of California at Los Angeles: Arthurian 
material in English drama; sources of Locrine 

Benjamin Boyce, University of Omaha: the Theophrastan character 
in English literature 

Donald L. Clark, Columbia University; Guggenheim Fellow: 
ancient rhetoric and its influence on Renaissance theories; 
Milton’s schooling 

Hardin Craig, University of North Carolina: Renaissance studies 

Hugh G. Dick, University of California at Los Angeles: judicial 
astrology in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

James W. Dilley, University of California at Los Angeles: Ger- 
man merchants in Scotland in the early fourteenth century 

Dorothy Dixon, University of Southern California: methods of 
teaching Latin as revealed in Alexander Gill’s Logonomia 

Louie B. Elwood, Palo Alto: local accounts of Welsh history 

Rudolf B. Gottfried, Indiana University: edition of the prose works 
of Edmund Spenser 

Francis R. Johnson, Stanford University; Guggenheim Fellow: 
Elizabethan rhetoric; Elizabethan scientific thought 

Alexander C. Judson, Indiana University: life of Edmund Spenser; 
Spenser’s associates in Ireland 

Paul Kocher, University of Washington: study of the thought, 
learning, and character of Christopher Marlowe; relations be- 
tween religion and science in Renaissance England 

John L. Lievsay, Stanford University: critical edition of Daniel 
Tuvill’s essays 

Jeannette S. Noack, Santa Barbara: social aspects of Elizabethan 
medicine 

Albert Peel, London: Elizabethan church history 

Pauline Kramer Sand, Columbia University: critical appreciation 
of the works of Sir John Davies 

Frank Sullivan, St. Louis University: edition of Thomas Middle- 
ton’s The Witch 

Linda Van Norden, University of California at Los Angeles: 
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Henry Spelman and his connection with the English antiquaries 

H. Adelbert White, University of Nebraska: subject-index to the 
Short Title Catalogue, 1475-1640 

Eugenie S. Whyte, University of Washington: the physician in 
folk drama 

Janet S. Wright, San Marino: the development of herbal literature 
and the writings of William Turner, sixteenth-century divine, 
physician, and botanist 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE AFTER 1660 


R. Florence Brinkley, Goucher College: Coleridge criticism of the 
seventeenth century; Milton’s grammar book 

Hardin Craig, Jr., California Institute of Technology: English and 
American naval history 

Earl Leslie Griggs, University of Pennsylvania: edition of the let- 
ters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Lucyle Hook, New York University: lives of Mrs. Elizabeth Barry 
and Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle, and their importance in the tran- 
sitional period of the Restoration drama, 1660-1715 

Edward N. Hooker, University of California at Los Angeles: 
history of English theory and criticism 

Helene Maxwell Hooker, Los Angeles, Dryden’s Virgil 

Ernest van B. Jones, University of California at Los Angeles: 
eighteenth-century historiography 

Alfred Kazin, Rockefeller Fellow: literary criticism of William 
Blake and Theodore Dreiser 

Edna R. Leake, Columbia University: eighteenth-century satirists 

Samuel C. McCulloch, Oberlin College: life and times of Dr. 
Thomas Bray 

Piloo Nanavutty, Wilson College, Bombay; Columbia University: 
symbolism of William Blake 

Frederick L. Neebe, Jr., Columbia, Missouri: study of William 
Whitehead, eighteenth-century dramatist and poet-laureate 

Gretchen G. Pahl, University of California at Los Angeles: literary 
appreciation of the Bible, 1660-1731 

Jane J. Robinson, University of California at Los Angeles: life of 
John Lilburne 
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Leonore Roon, University of California at Los Angeles: English 
agriculture of the eighteenth century 

George Sensabaugh, Stanford University, Guggenheim Fellow: 
Milton’s political reputation in the late seventeenth century 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Donzella C. Boyle, Los Angeles: a new approach to the teaching 
of American history through original documents 

Ralph H. Cross, San Francisco: early inns and stopping places of 
California, 1848-1869 

Susanna Bryant Dakin, Pasadena: life of William Hartnell, Cali- 
fornia pioneer 

Horace Dunbar, San Marino: the development of mining in Utah 

Edwin Harold Eby, University of Washington: social ideals of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne 

James Kimmis Greer, Howard College: post-Civil War migrations 
to the Southwest 

Jessie M. Greer, Birmingham, Alabama: life of Captain John C. 
Hays 

Lyman Curtis Guise, formerly of the American College, Madura, 
India: history of the Masonic lodge 

Lloyd B. Holsapple, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York: biography of John Howard Payne 

Mark M. Horton, Stanford University: individualism and personal 
liberty among the New England fathers, 1620-1691 

Leon Howard, Northwestern University, Guggenheim Fellow: 
study of the early literary career of James Russell Lowell 

John Kemble, United States Navy: history of Pacific Coast ship- 
ping 

Michael Kraus, New York: eighteenth-century English and Ameri- 
can cultural relations 

Raymond E. Lindgren, Occidental College: John Damon and the 
Fraser River rush; diary account of the Navajo War, 1863; emi- 
gration to the Southwest 

Philip M. Marsh, University of California at Los Angeles: the prose 

works of Philip Freneau 
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William Matthews, University of California at Los Angeles: his- 
tory of American diaries 

Ada B. Nisbet, University of California at Los Angeles: nineteenth- 
century British travelers in America 

Bertha Van Riper Overbury, San Marino: editions and lists of 
dime novels 

Gertrude Ruhnka, Los Angeles: the dissenting folkstream, prelude 
to the study of upland culture in the South and West 

John Schutz, University of California at Los Angeles: life of 
Thomas Pownall, colonial governor 

Dora B. Thompson, Altadena: literature of American women’s 
rights movements 

Asa C. Tilton, Pasadena: the psychology of the Pilgrim fathers 

Henry R. Wagner, San Marino: the Spanish Southwest 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Harold A. Hansen, University of California at Los Angeles: seven- 
teenth-century Baltic and North Sea trade and trade rivalry 

Antonin Heythum, California Institute of Technology: architec- 
tural design 

Dorothy McMahon, University of Southern California: transla- 
tion and critical edition of Agostin de Zarate’s Historia del Des- 
cubrimiento y Conquista del Peru 

Clarence King Moore, University of Rochester: world epics; dic- 
tion 

Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: problems 

involved in the extant Germanic and Italian versions of Vitas 

Patrum of the fifteenth century 




















Tuvill’s Advancement of Bacon’s Learning 


By Joun Leon Lievsay 


i» HIs Two Bookes of . . . the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning, Divine and Humane (1605), Bacon’s fertile and 
wide-ranging mind noted in the knowledge of his time an array of 
deficiencies to the elimination of which the next twenty-one years 
of his life were to be assiduously devoted. Although taking all 
knowledge to be his province, he was so far from any arrogant pre- 
emptions that he deliberately encouraged the aid of other pens, 
hoping, as he remarked, that his book might “serve to excite volun- 
tary endeavours.”* In the progress of the century, besides his own 
titanic performances, certain other works did appear by means of 
which, consciously or unconsciously, some of the gaps he had indi- 
cated were solidly filled. Among these may be mentioned Bishop 
Joseph Hall’s Salomons Divine Arts (1609), comprising systems of 
ethics, politics, and domestic economy, “drawne into Method” out 
of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes? and Sir Thomas Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
epidemica (1646)—a bountiful answer to one of Bacon’s pleas for 
more light, in a “kalendar of popular errors.”* 

But the major response to Bacon was slow in coming and less in 
the scientific than in the moral and speculative realms. It is some- 
thing of a surprise, therefore, to find an almost immediate and de- 
monstrably conscious response to his work in the writings of Daniel 
Tuvill, a minor essayist of the early seventeenth century.‘ That 


1The Advancement of Learning, ed. William Aldis Wright (5th ed.: Oxford, 
1926), p. 84. All references are to this edition. 


2Cued, possibly, by the Advancement, pp. 221-25. 
8 Advancement, p. 127. 


‘The directions of Bacon’s influence upon scientific thought and the reasons 
for its delayed appearance may be seen in Charles Singer, A Short History of 
Science to the Nineteenth Century (Oxford, 1941), pp. 226-30; W. C. D. Dampier- 
Whetham, A History of Science and Its Relations with Philosophy and Religion 
(Cambridge, 1929), p. 138; and Martha Ornstein, The Réle of Scientific Societies 
in the Seventeenth Century (Chicago, 1928), pp. 39-44. The most extended avail- 
able discussion of Tuvill’s various writings will be found in E. N. S. Thompson’s 
The Seventeenth-Century English Essay (lowa City, 1926), pp. 43-47. The present 
writer is now engaged upon a critical edition of the Essaies Politicke, and Morall 
and Essayes, Morall and Theologicall. 


II 
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Tuvill’s interest in the Advancement dates virtually from its publi- 
cation is sufficiently attested by his numerous borrowings from it, 
often verbatim, in his Essaies Politicke, and Morall (1608) and 
Essayes, Morall and Theologicall (1609). In these early works he 
had perhaps not yet proceeded beyond mere imitation and adapta- 
tion; in a later work, The Dove and the Serpent (1614), it is clear 
that he had not only seized upon one of Bacon’s suggestions but had 
determined to give it such independent elaboration as he was capa- 
able of. His powers of independent thought, one soon discovers, 
were limited—not so much perhaps by his native equipment, for he 
was a Cambridge M.A., as by his iniquitously servile method. 
Nevertheless, the relations of these three books to The Advance- 
ment of Learning constitute an early and interesting manifestation 
of that enormous ascendancy which Bacon was to exercise over 
the minds of his own and succeeding centuries. As early instances 
of his influence with writers upon moral rather than upon scien- 
tific topics, they may profitably be examined here. 


I 

Tuvill’s first volume, Essaies Politicke, and Morall, bearing only 
the initials D.T. to indicate authorship, was dedicated to Lady Anne 
Harington. It is a miscellany of nine essays of uneven worth and 
length but fairly consistent tone, strongly marked with charac- 
teristic Tuvillian themes and interests. Notable among these are a 
pronounced admiraton for the Latin historians, especially Tacitus 
and Sallust; an interest in the theory and practice of rhetoric; dis- 
content with the “depravity” of his own times; a tendency to 
caution and compromise; an injured note of great personal merit 
scandalously unrecognized; and a patchwork method of composi- 
tion which serves up undigested gobbets from numerous contem- 
porary “best sellers.” This last makes almost impossible any sys- 
tematic relation of his thought to that of Bacon. All that will be 
attempted here, therefore, will be to point out sundry coincidences 
of theme and language which show his dependence upon The 
Advancement of Learning. 

Bacon is nowhere mentioned in the Essaies, though they first 
employ fragments of Baconian thought and expression which were 
to simmer in Tuvill’s mind until he turned them to more systematic 
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use in The Dove and the Serpent. One such fragment appears in 
the essay “Of Prayses.” Speaking of the necessity for careful ex- 
amination into the reasons behind any particular praising of a man, 
Tuvill cautions that “a wise distrust, and slowenesse of beliefe, is 
not prohibited. They are the sinewes of wisdome.”* The order of 
Bacon’s phrasing® differs slightly: “the sinews of wisdom are slow- 
ness of belief and distrust.” But there is not the faintest doubt con- 
cerning Tuvill’s source, for the statement in the Advancement 
occurs in the midst of other passages which Tuvill elsewhere repro- 
duces verbatim.’ 

In another connection, Bacon notes that one of the faults “in- 
cident commonly to learned men” is failure to “apply” themselves 
to particular persons, even when such application might mean their 
own safety or benefit. This weakness he defends with the argu- 
ment that “the honest and just bounds of observation by one 
person upon another, extend no further but to understand him 
sufficiently, whereby not to give him offence, or whereby to be 
able to give him faithful counsel, or whereby to stand upon rea- 
sonable guard and caution in respect of a man’s self.”* To this Bacon 
adds the nobly-worded limitation’ which Tuvill copies in the essay 
“Cautions in Friendship”: *° 


Bacon Tuvill 
But to be speculative into another There are some that fashion 
man to the end to know how to themselves to nothing more, then 

















work him, or wind him, or gov- 
ern him, proceedeth from a heart 
that is double and cloven and not 
entire and ingenuous; which as 
in friendship it is want of integ- 
rity, so towards princes or su- 
periors is want of duty. 


5Sig. H8. 
6 Advancement, p. 229. 


how to become speculative into 
another, to the end to know how 
to worke him, or winde him, or 
governe him: but this proceedeth 
from a heart that is double, and 
cloven; and not entyre, and in- 
genuous. And as in friendship it 
argues a great defect, and want 
of integritie: so likewise towards 
some persons, a defect of dutie. 


7E.g., Advancement, p. 228: “it is as hard and severe a thing to be a true poli- 





tique, as to be truly moral.” This is the opening sentence of Tuvill’s essay “Of 
Policie and Religion” in the 1609 Essayes. 


8 Advancement, p. 24. 9] bid. 10F ssaies Politicke, and Morall, sig. M8v. 
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Incidentally, Tuvill’s borrowings are by no means restricted to 
the works of others. The three illustrations, for instance, which 
constitute the first paragraph and first sentence of the second para- 
graph in “Cautions in Friendship” are reproduced in almost iden- 
tical phraseology in The Dove and the Serpent.“ And so are a great 
many others.” 

Several anecdotes and illustrations common to the Essaies and the 
Advancement, given Tuvill’s undoubted familiarity with the lat- 
ter, suggest Baconian provenience. But as they are likewise avail- 
able in other works equally well known to Tuvill, the point cannot 
be absolutely determined. ; 

It is another essay, “Of three things prejudiciall to Secrecie,” 
however, which provides the longest and most telltale evidence of 
Tuvill’s dependence upon the Advancement. In his somewhat 
Machiavellian discussion of the politic conduct of one’s own life, 
Bacon introduces the following paragraph on the force of words: 


1 As for words, though they be like waters to physicians, full of 
flattery and uncertainty, yet they are not to be despised, specially 
with the advantage of passion and affection. For so we see Tiberius, 
upon a stinging and incensing speech of Agrippina, came a step 
forth of his dissimulation, when he said, You are hurt because you 
do not reign; of which Tacitus saith, Audita haec raram occulti 
pectoris vocem elicuere; correptamque Graeco versu admonuit, 

2 ideo laedi quia non regnaret. And therefore the poet doth elegantly 
call passions tortures, that urge men to confess their secrets: 

Vino tortus et ira. 

3 And experience showeth, there are few men so true to themselves 
and so settled, but that, sometimes upon heat, sometimes upon 
bravery, sometimes upon kindness, sometimes upon trouble of mind 
and weakness, they open themselves; specially if they be put to it 
with a counter-dissimulation, according to the proverb of Spain, 
Di mentira, y sacaras verdad: Tell a lie and find a truth." 


11Sigs, C, Bzv, and C, respectively. 


12So0 plentiful and obvious, indeed, are these repetitions that it is hard to under- 
stand why Thompson, op. cit., p. 45, entertains a fleeting doubt as to identity of 
authorship. 


13F.g., Advancement, p. 192 (from Guicciardini, History of Italy, VI, 2) and 
Essaies, sig. F3¥,; Advancement, p. 233 (from Tacitus, Annals, XIV, 57) and Essaies, 
sigs. I2v-I3. 


14 Advancement, p. 231. 
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Tuvill’s adaptation of this single paragraph is scattered over four 
pages of his essay and does not follow Bacon’s order. For con- 
venience of comparison, therefore, the individual elements of which 
the quotation is composed have been numbered, reproducing 
Tuvill’s sequence but with a numbered indication of correspondent 
parts. “All incensing, and blood-disturbing speeches whatsoever,” 
says Tuvill, 


2 are used, either to avert him from some course hee hath alreadie 
undertaken . . . or to urge him thereby, to manifest som part of his 
most inward, & private thoughts: wherof the Poet being nothing 
ignorant, dooth most elegantly call Passions, tortures; whereby men 
are urged, and enforced to confesse their secrets: 

----- Et vino tortus, et ira. 

1 Tiberius, who, as Tacitus reports, nullam equé ex virtutibus suis, 
quam dissimulationem diligebat, feeling him-selfe stung with a 
sharpe invective of Agrippina, concerning the accusation of Claudia 
Pulchra, her Cosen germane, came a step foorth of his dissimulation, 
when he said, You are hurt, because you do not raigne. Of which, 
our Historian saith: Audita hec raram occulti pectoris vocem eli- 
cuére, correptamque Greco versu admonuit, ideo ledi, quia non 
regnaret.... 


3 Wherefore, let every man endevour . . . to be that which few 
are, so true to himselfe, and so setled, that at no time, either upon 
heat, or upon braverie, or upon kindnesse . . . or upon trouble of 


minde, and weakenesse, hee open himselfe, or suffer his tongue to 
eliminate any part of his thoughts: no, not though he should be put 
to it by a Counter-dissimulation; which is a fashion of enquiry, 
verie currant with many, who will not stick, according to the 
Spanish Adage, Dezir mentira, para sacar verdad; to tell a lye, for 
to extort a truth.® 


The additional passage in Latin indicates that Tuvill took the 
pains to consult Tacitus, as was indeed often his practice when 
borrowing from a source which provided textual or marginal docu- 
mentation.’* Yet the collocation of instances and the identity of 
phrase show unquestionably that he was drawing directly from 
Bacon. 


15Essaies Politicke, and Morall, sigs. Q-Q3. 
16He seems, moreover, always to have consulted Tacitus and Sallust in the orig- 


inal Latin rather than in the contemporary translations of Savile, Grenewey, and 
Heywood. 
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We may pass over less signal correspondences in this first volume 
to turn to the more important and interesting use of the Advance- 
ment in Essayes, Morall and Theologicall. 


Il 


Tuvill’s second volume, an attractive duodecimo containing 
twelve essays and again bearing only the initials D.T., is rather 
more pious in tone than his first. It was also considerably more 
popular, being three times reprinted—1629, 1631, 1638—under the 
title Vade Mecum: a Manuall of Essayes Morall, Theologicall. 
The reprint, issued anonymously but with prefatory intimation 
that it was prepared by a friend, is demonstrably the handiwork 
of the author himself, thus affording one of the many indications 
of Tuvill’s thirst for recognition. It contains numerous but not 
especially significant alterations and additions. 

Only the first three essays in the collection are distinctly related 
to the Advancement, and even they are not entirely derived there- 
from. In the rest of the volume, Tuvill applies to the works of 
other writers precisely the same methods of literal appropriation 
and loose adaptation as will appear in his treatment of Bacon. 
Principal among these, which reflect Tuvill’s taste in reading, are 
the Epistles and various Moral Essays of Seneca, Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity (1594), Wright’s Passions of the Minde (1601), 
Guazzo’s Civile Conversation, translated by Pettie-Young (1586), 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essayes (1603), and Holland’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Moralia (1603) —all, of course, unacknowl- 
edged. Among the acknowledged sources, a continued pre-emi- 
nence of Tacitus and an increased clutter of classical quotation, 
principally from Martial and Juvenal, are noteworthy. 

The first essay, “Of Learning and Knowledge,” is patently con- 
cerned with the broad general theme of the Advancement. But 
although both advocate a liberal as opposed to a narrow and pedan- 
tic learning, there are few thematic correspondences between the 
essay and the treatise’ and no phrasal borrowings. Moreover, a long 


17Some connections, possibly, do exist between Advancement, pp. 159-60 (on 
elenches), Essayes, sig. B6; and Advancement, p. 49, Essayes, sigs. B8v-Bov. 
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central passage"* is lifted with but the minutest of changes from 
Montaigne."® Nevertheless, considering the themes and language of 
the second and third essays, Tuvill apparently owes to the Advance- 
ment the choice, if not the treatment, of this particular topic. 

Much different is the status of the second piece, “Of Policie and 
Religion,” the briefest of Tuvill’s essays. Here, the entire thought 
of the essay, exclusive of the religious padding, is taken with little 
modification of wording from one relatively brief section of the 
Advancement.” Only the title seems derived from another source.” 
It is in this essay, also, that Tuvill once, with a fine abandon, deigns 
to tag a single borrowed sentence with the marginal acknowledge- 
ment, “Sir Fran. Bacon.” 

Brief as it is, the essay is too long for reproduction in full. The 
following excerpt from the beginning, with numbered sections for 
convenient comparison with the sources in the Advancement, is 
entirely representative of Tuvill’s method throughout. 


1 It is as hard & severe a thing to be truly Politike, as to bee truly 
Morall. 

2 There are many that obtaine good fortunes by dil- 
—_ in a plain way; litle intermedling, and keeping themselves 

rom grosse errors . . . 

3 There are others ... who... do store themselves 
with evill and corrupt positions, whereof, as in all thinges, there are 
more in number then of the good, and by dispensing with the lawes 
of Charity and integrity, they make the passage to their aymes 
more hasty and compendious. 

4 But it 
is in life, as it is in wayes; the shortest is commonly the foulest, & 
surely the fairest is not much about. 

5 Such therefore as 
are not cleane transported and carried away with the tempestuous 
whirlwindes of irregular affections, but being in their owne power 
do beare and sustaine themselves, must continually set before their 

18Sigs, B6v-B7v. 

19Florio-Montaigne, Essayes, Ill, viii. 

20Invalidating, in consequence, Thompson’s conclusion, op. cit., p. 46, that this 
essay reveals Tuvill’s “moral turn of mind.” So much of Tuvill’s work, in fact, is 


derivative that it is nearly impossible to arrive at safe conclusions concerning his 
personality. 


21From Thomas Fitzherbert’s Treatise concerning Policy and Religion (Douai, 
1606), a banned Catholic work with which Tuvill was nonetheless familiar. 
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eyes, not onely that generall description of the world; That all 
things are vanity and vexation of spirit; but many other more par- 
ticular Maps and cards for the directing of our course; chiefly, 
‘That being, without well being, is a curse.”* 


The final section of Bacon’s discussion of “negotiation,”** the 
second division under the general head of civil knowledge, contains 
two distinct ideas reproduced by Tuvill** and concludes with the 
statement, “But this may serve for a taste of that knowledge which 
I noted as deficient.” This, together with the manifest attention 
which -Tuvill gave the immediately precedent pages of the Ad- 
vancement, justifies the description of this essay as a conscious 
attempt to fill one of the indicated deficiencies in knowledge. , 

The important point to note is that as early as 1609 Tuvill was 
already leaning heavily upon Bacon’s Advancement for directions 
in the devious and serpentine arts of politic conduct. 

The third essay, “Of civill carriage, and conversation,” really an 
extension of the second essay, is drawn principally from non- 
Baconian sources.” Yet it is relevant to this investigation, both for 
its two phrasal borrowings” and general theme, and for the echoes 
of it discernible in The Dove and the Serpent. The phrase “civill . . . 
conversation” appearing in the title was a well-established Renais- 
sance synonym for social conduct or behavior.” As “behavior” the 
topic is discussed (sketchily, since Bacon considered knowledge of 
that kind not deficient) in the Advancement* alongside “negotia- 
tion”—precisely, that is, in the part of Bacon’s book which Tuvill 
studied with the closest attention. In The Dove and the Serpent, 


22Sig. Cr-v. The corresponding passages of the Advancement are (1) p. 228; (2) 
P- 245; (3) p. 246; (4) p. 246 (the passage marginally credited to Bacon); (5) pp. 
246-47. Further correspondence on similar pattern may be seen between Advance- 
ment, p. 247, Essayes, sig. C3; Advancement, p. 248, Essayes, sig. C3¥,; Advance- 
ment, p. 247, Essayes, sig. C4; Advancement, p. 248, Essayes, sigs. C4v-Cs. 


28 Advancement, p. 248. 

24Essayes, sigs. C3v-C4 and C4r-v, respectively. 

25Mostly from Wright's Passions of the Minde and Guazzo’s Civile Conversation. 
2°Sig. Co; Advancement, p. 15. 


27Witness the title of Guazzo’s manual, Civile Conversation, and that of Bacon’s 
own Short Notes for Civil Conversation (publ. 1648). 


28Pp. 217-19. 
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with an eye partly to his own essay and partly to the Advancement, 
Tuvill devotes a chapter to “The wisedome of Behavionr in gen- 
erall.” The dominant note of thought in both writers is admirably 
sounded in Bacon’s statement that “the sum of behaviour is to 
retain a man’s own dignity, without intruding upon the liberty 
of others.’’?° 

Whatever its other connections, however, this essay first phrases 
the idea Tuvill was later to work into the title and theme of his 
third book: “Our Maister hath taught us that the eye of a Serpent 
is an ornament in the head of a Dove.”*° That third work we may 
now examine, first for its content and organization and then for its 
relation to The Advancement of Learning. 


Ill 


The Dove and the Serpent is advertised on the title-page as con- 
taining “a large description of all such points and principles, as 
tend either to Conversation, or Negotiation.” It is, in effect, one 
of those “books of policy and civil discourse, and other the like 
enablements unto service of estate,” the study of which Bacon 
recommended in the enlargement of collegiate education.” Struc- 
turally, it falls into two loosely articulated parts, the first (or Ba- 
conian) part of which (Chs. I-[X) deals with the topics named on 
the title-page, and the second (Chs. X-XV) with the rhetorical 
knowledge and skills necessary to successful “negotiation.” These 
last chapters, together with the first three essays “Of Persuasion” 
in the Essaies Politicke, and Morall, constitute a sort of compen- 
dium of rhetoric, less systematic but not unlike that which Thomas 
Hobbes extracted, about 1633, from Aristotle. As such they have 


2° Advancement, p. 218. 


80Drawn, not immediately from its Biblical source (Matt. 10: 16), but, as shown 
by the wording, from Wright’s Passions of the Minde, sig. G8v. It should be 
remembered, however, that Bacon himself speaks of joining “serpentine wisdom 
with the columbine innocency” (Advancement, p. 201); and that among the Latin 
Meditationes sacrae of the 1597 Essays volume (sig. D) he has a meditation entitled 
“De Columbina innocentia, & Serpentina prudentia” (English in edd. 1606, 1612). 


31 Advancement, p. 79. 
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an independent interest for students of Renaissance rhetorical 
theory.” 

The dedication, to Sir Henry Montague, like the others is signed 
simply with the initials D.T., though the title-page motto, Tuta 
velis; Tutus eris, is but a thinly veiled pun on the author’s name. 
The reader is led to infer** that the work has been some time in 
gestation; which, indeed, considering its close affinity to the two 
books of essays and to The Advancement of Learning, seems 
probable. Unlike the essays, however, The Dove and the Serpent 
apparently owes nothing to the First Book of the Advancement. 
Everything about the make-up of the book indicates a more def- 
initely formulated point of view and greater concentration of 
interest than was characteristic of the earlier works. 

“The wisedome which is required in one of publike imployment, 
is either wisedome of behaviour, or wisedome of negotiation; which 
in a word is nothing but the Dove, and the Serpent,” says Tuvill.™ 
The first nine chapters of his book explain the application of that 
wisdom in both its branches. 

Chapter I, “Of Secrecie,”** instructs the man who would act 
any public role that “he must be like those mysticall creatures in 
Ezechiell, full of Eyes, (that is) exceeding vigilant, and circumspect 
in his proceedings: But above all, hee must put a bridle in his 
mouth, and curbe his tongue from being too extravagant.”** He is 
instructed, moreover, “so to compose [his] inward minde, that [his] 
outward carriage may continually be calme and quiet.”*” Most im- 
portant of all, the politic man will preserve inviolate such secrets 

32Not anywhere adequately treated. William G. Crane, Wit and Rhetoric in the 
Renaissance (New York, 1937), p. 151, briefly mentions the Essaies but says noth- 
ing of The Dove and the Serpent; and John E. Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making 
(Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 235-36, interested in The Dove and the Serpent only as 
a book of policy, dismisses the rhetorical chapters with a bare notice of their 


presence. He does not mention either set of essays, although both were pertinent 
to his study. 


88Procemium, sig. Aq. 
54Sig. C4v. 


85Compare Essaies Politicke, and Morall, “Of three thinges prejudiciall to 
Secrecie.” 


38Sig. By. 
57Sig. Bz. 


ry 
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as are either his own or are confided in him, moved to such strict 
guardedness by four considerations®*: lest he “controll [=defeat] 
the very purpose and intent of Nature”; lest he “digresse from 
Reason”; lest he make “himself thereby an enemy to all Societie”; 
and lest he “breake and violate the lawes of Nations.” This slender 
framework, here as throughout the book, is then blown up to some 
pages by means of apophthegm, anecdote, and classical quotation. 
The chapter ends upon the notion that such stoical taciturnity can 
best be achieved by embracing “a Wise distrust, and slownesse of 
Beliefe”*°—a phrase supplying the title and topic of the next 
chapter. 

Chapter II develops the theory that “there is nothing that be- 
trayeth a man so much to ruine, as his owne Credulitie,”*° warning 
the politic man to suspect the motives and fend against the ruses 
of such as attempt by dissimulation to worm his secrets from him. 
It concludes in a charitable sentiment too good to forbear quoting— 
and imitating: “But I will slide from hence to that which doth re- 
maine, as loth to torture the Reader with prolixitie, or give him 
occasion to distaste the rest through loathed satietie.”* 

The third chapter, “Of the wisedome of Behaviour in general,” 
does not greatly differ from the general notions of Tuvill’s essay 
“Of civill carriage, and conversation.” His public man is to be 
“kinde and courteous towards all men; full of mildnesse and affabil- 
itie in his discourse; full of sobrietie, and appliable demeanour in 
his conversation.”*? To attain this ideal he will make himself con- 
genial to most men, however diverse; will not be opinionated, in- 
solently proud of his own actions, or windily ostentatious.‘* If 
employed on service to places where he is not known, he will 
discreetly let good reports precede him;** and he will consort only 
with respectable and prudently chosen friends.** 

88Sig. B3. 

89Sig. C. 

40Sig. Cv, 

“Sig, Cqv. 

42] bid, 

48Sig. D. 

*4Sigs. Dv-D2. 

‘Sigs. D2v-D3. 
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To conclude, he must be carefull, that as his speech is eloquent, his 
utterance be likewise pleasing and amiable. Mercurie cannot well be 
separated from the Graces, nor they from him, but the musicall con- 
sent of civill Conversation will fall out to be very harsh and discordant. 
Above all, he must indeavour that his words and countenance may seeme 
like parallel lines derived equally from one Center, that the reserved- 
nesse of the last may not destroy the credit of the former, and make 
good meaning liable to misconstruction. In a word, he must in all 
things be free from affectation. There is nothing more undecent in a 
man, then an overcurious observance of decencie.** 


The key to his whole conduct, one gathers from this chapter, is a 
kind of Horatian compromise or mediocrity. 

The next two chapters, which deal with aspects of the profes- 
sional courtier’s art, are written in the spirit but not the extent or 
penetration of current Italian and French treatises on the subject.*’ 
The fourth, “How a man is to carrie himselfe towards those, on 
whom he hath any dependencie,” advocates the principle of sly 
indirection in the giving of advice,** and offers four practical 
caveats about proffering one’s service: 


Above all, let him first in regard of himselfe, beware he doe not thrust 
and obtrude it on him, for feare acceptance should be thought a suf- 
ficient requitall. Secondly, that he observe a gradation in the discoverie 
of his abilities, and abstaine from doing too much at once, for feare 
least what is well done might not be throughly apprehended. Thirdly, 
that he feele not too soone the reward of his vertue, whether it be 
in commendation, honour, favour, or applause: for if he seeme con- 
tented with a penie, it will be thought a prodigall and superfluous thing 
to give him a pound. . . . Lastly, that he doe not thrust himselfe 
without difference (whereby to publish and proclaime his owne 
deficiencies) into those imployments, for which he is not proper.*® 


The fifth chapter, “How to converse in Court,” is mostly occu- 
pied by a digressive and extravagant encomium of King James,°° 

46Sig. D3!-v. 

47See, for instance, Lorenzo Ducci, Ars aulica, Or The Courtiers Art, tr. E. 
Blount (1607), esp. Chs. XIII, XXVIII, XXX-XXXV. Ducci would have had an 


especial attraction for Tuvill, inasmuch as all the fairly copious documentation of 
the Ars aulica is drawn from Tacitus. 


48Sig. E2. 
49Sig. E2v. 


50Sigs. E3v-E4v; possibly suggested by the prefatory addresses to the King 
which Bacon affixed to both books of the Advancement. 
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ending with a commendation of the author’s own times utterly 
discordant with his ordinary melancholy note of decadence. Such 
practical advice as can be winnowed from the moralizing chaff con- 
sists in cautions against accepting bribes or selling one’s services at 
the expense of conscience.” A passing allusion to “Machiavel’s im- 
pure and troubled streames,”** undoubtedly suggested byacomment 
of Bacon’s,**is without other significance; Tuvill is not drawing upon 
Machiavelli. At the end of the chapter™ the apologetic huddling up 
of a few points on the discreet bearing of insults and injuries at 
powerful hands is a mere ruse to disguise the real poverty of 
thought. 

In the concoction of Chapter VI, “Of the manner how to con- 
verse with strangers, in forraine Regions, whereby to profite our 
selves, and benefite our Countrey,” it is evident that Tuvill made 
use of that practical and methodical treatise by Thomas Palmer, 
An Essay of the Meanes How to Make Our Travailes, into For- 
raine Countries, the More Profitable and Honourable (1606). But, 
as his obligations to Palmer are not of immediate pertinence, they 
cannot be examined here. The core of substantial instruction as to 
the traveler’s duties is contained in a single paragraph, subsequently 
elaborated and watered out (with Bacon’s assistance) in illustra- 
tions from the classics: 


He must labour to get good information of such particulars as lye 
within the compasse of that Clime, in which hee doth reside; as namely, 
of the situation of the place, the nature and disposition of the people; 
their lawes, customes, statutes, and decrees; their manner of govern- 
ment, as well Oeconomicall as Politicall; their forces and revenues; their 
friendes, factions, and allyes; and from thence descend to a diligent 
survey of all Estates & conditions by themselves, quoting in every 
determinate person of more honoured ranke, his rules, his principles, 
and observations; his desires, endes, and actions; last of all, his opposites, 
fautors, and competitors. For if afterwards occasion of enter-course 
befall him with any such, hee shall by this meanes knowe how to 


51Sig. E4y. 

52Sig. E4. 

53 Advancement, p. 246. 
54Sig. Fr-v, 
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contrive, dispose, conduct, and manage the businesse to his best advan- 
tage.°° 
One astute prescription declares that this agent-traveler, “for the 
procuring of better information, may now and then resort to places 
of publike meetings”**—intimating that such conviviality may be 
condoned for the sake of the benefits that will redound to the state. 
The next chapter may be adequately described and dismissed in 
a transcription of the title: “Whether a man in the performance of 
imployments, upon hope of doing better, may disgresse from the 
directions of him that doth imploy him: where the Negative is 
maintained.” This is in the nature of an appendix to Chapter VI 
and seems not to draw upon The Advancement of Learning. 
Chapter VIII discusses the literature and knowledge fitting a 
man to conduct successfully all businesses or negotiations. “He 
must taste all kinde of literature in generall”; but chief of all he 
must “make the ancient Registers of former ages his mindes more 
ordinary foode. . . . Historie therefore (I meane) both ancient and 
moderne, must of necessity be one part, and that not the least of 
his studie. x. x. x.”°” Next, he must be skilled in civil law.®® Third, 


he must possess “‘a readie skillfulnesse in neighbour-languages”;*° 
and 


Lastly, he must be very carefull, that whilst he seemeth a Patriot 
abroade, he be not thought a stranger heere at home. To talke of for- 
raine nations, and in some long and wearisome discourse to relate their 
manners and their Customes, without some knowledge of his owne, is 
but as idle Chat; and cannot be taken, but as the symptome of a weake 
and crazie minde. The use of these things is only but for application: 
they ought not to be followed any farther then they can further us 
in the understanding of our owne. Let him labour therefore with all 
diligence in the histories of the kingdome in which he liveth, as like- 
wise in the lawes, decrees, and statutes of the same; that having out of 
them discovered the nature and condition of the people, the situation 


55Sigs. F4v-G; loosely modeled, even to the borrowing of some phrases, upon 
the Advancement, p. 229. 


58Sig. G2. 
57Sigs. G4v-H; compare Advancement, pp. 90-97. 
58Sig. H'-v; compare Advancement, pp. 248-51. 


5°Sig. Hz; compare Advancement, p. 79. 
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of the Countrie, and how and in what manner it is governed, he may 
the better imploy all other learning for his best advantage.°° 


Chapter IX, “Of Negotiation in generall,” a kind of transitional 
interchapter linking the two parts of Tuvill’s book, first analyzes 
characteristic mental properties of young, old, and mature men,” 
then proceeds to discuss “the meanes by which to negotiate with 
all sorts of persons.”** Characteristically, this section gives specific 
directions for underhanded and self-serving dealings, then naively— 
or hypocritically—says that they cannot be practised without 
dishonesty. Here, as throughout the work, the reader perceives 
Tuvill’s small success in keeping his “Dove-like-Serpent” within 
“the bounds of Christian purenesse and integritie.”™ 

The remaining chapters, X-XV, are devoted to a discussion of 
rhetoric as applied to the practical business of persuading others 
to do as we would wish. They repeat the classifications and dis- 
tinctions of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Cicero’s De oratore, and Quin- 
tilian’s Institutio oratoria®*—with scattered garnishings from Horace, 
principally the Art of Poetry. Quite possibly the motivation for the 
group is to be found in Bacon’s brief note on the deficiencies in 
rhetoric; otherwise, these chapters are not indebted to Bacon. 
It is certain, however, that Tuvill noted Bacon’s treatment of rhet- 
oric®” with some attention; for elsewhere in The Dove and the 
Serpent®® he does adapt one passage® from that section of the 
Advancement. 


The discussion begins (Ch. X) with a consideration of the various 


S°[bid.; compare Advancement, pp. 93-94. 


61Sigs. H2-I. These three inserted “characters” follow, broadly, the substance 
and order of Aristotle, Rhetoric, Bk. II, chs. xii-xiv. In addition to incidental 
touches from the Advancement and from Horace’s Art of Poetry, they may also 
owe something to Bacon’s essay, “Of Young Men and Age,” added to the 1612 
ed. of his Essays. See also Ducci, Ars aulica, sigs. F3¥-F4. 


62Sigs. I-I3. 

68Sigs. I2v-I3. 

64Sig. F2v. 

5Esp. Bks. III-IV. 

86 Advancement, pp. 180-81. 
8] bid., pp. 176-81. 

88Sig. I2v. 

69P, 179. 
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possible “subject[s] or occasion[s] of Entercourse, and Debate- 
ment,” which are classified as “either Judiciall, Deliberative or 
Demonstrative.” "° These are then analyzed and illustrated, gen- 
erally in Chapter X, separately in Chapters XI and XII. Chapter 
XIII proceeds to a discussion of the classical “parts” of the ora- 
tion;” after which Chapter XIV descends still further to explain 
“How to frame a Stile which may be correspondent to each severall 
kinde of Negotiation,” indicating that due care must in each kind 
be paid “both to the Person, and the Argument.” The final chap- 
ter discusses the various kinds of “sentences” which may be dragged 
in for exornation of style. . 

Such, then, is the organization and content of Tuvill’s book. 
We have now to examine more precisely the nature of the relations 
between The Dove and the Serpent and The Advancement of 
Learning. 


IV 

Several general observations may be allowed to precede the more 
particularized examination. First, it may be noted that Bacon likes 
to deliver his knowledge aphoristically, in series of precepts;”* and 
that something of the same tendency sharply marks The Dove and 
the Serpent. Next, significantly, in both sets of essays and in The 
Dove and the Serpent, Tuvill draws most heavily upon the “Civil 
knowledge” section" of the Advancement. Curiously, although 
himself a minister, he shows not the slightest interest in the final 
section, “Divine learning.” Finally, it should be kept constantly in 
mind that his obligations to Bacon embrace terminology, numerous 
incidental illustrations, inspiration, and, to a limited degree, organi- 
zation of a framework for his ideas. 

What perhaps served as the precipitant for The Dove and the 
Serpent is to be read in one of Bacon’s explanations: 

70Sig. I3¥. The division is that of Aristotle, Rhetoric, Bk. I, ch. iii; but see also, 


passim, Richard Bernard’s The Faithfull Shepheard: Or the Shepheards Faithful- 
nesse (1607), a manual of rhetorical instruction for preachers. 


71Aristotle, Rhetoric, Bk. III, chs. xiii-xix. 
72Sig. L4v; cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric, Bk. III, chs. ii-xii. 


"3E.g., Advancement, pp. 238-44; see also his commendation of aphorisms, p. 172; 
and Apophthegmes New and Old (1625). 


74Pp. 217-51. 
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For it is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the columbine 
innocency, except men know exactly all the conditions of the serpent; 
his baseness and going upon his belly, his volubility and lubricity, his 
envy and sting, and the rest; that is, all forms and natures of evil. For 
without this, virtue lieth open and unfenced. Nay, an honest man can 
do no good upon those that are wicked, to reclaim them, without the 
help of the knowledge of evil. For men of corrupted minds presup- 
pose that honesty groweth out of simplicity of manners, and believing 
of preachers, schoolmasters, and men’s exterior language. So as, except 
you can make them perceive that you know the utmost reaches of their 
own corrupt opinions, they despise all morality.”® 


Certainly, at any rate, this fits perfectly the explanation of the 
dove-serpent combination with which Tuvill begins his dedication: 


I present unto you, in this Treatise, a Dove, and a Serpent: The 
Dove, like that of Noah’s, brings with it, in signe of serviceable love, 
and dutifull affection, an Olive branch; The Serpent, like that of Moses, 
not made to crawle upon his brest, nor to licke the dust, or to wound 
the seede of the Woman in the heele; but to be lifted up towards 
Heaven, whereby to free those which behold it from the morsures of 
such vipers, as having one thing on their toung, an other in their 
thought, seeke but to make the innocent obnoxious to their injuries. 
The Dove will teach us with the wise men how to honour an untainted 
Merit, though it harbour in a Manger; The Serpent, how to discover 
a disembling Herode, that with cunning would supplant it. . . .”° 


That the connection between the two statements is not merely 
coincidental seems indicated by Tuvill’s citation elsewhere” in 
The Dove and the Serpent of an illustration lifted from the follow- 
ing page (p. 202) of Bacon’s work. 

A similar linking of evidence appears in three contiguous para- 
graphs of the Advancement. The first of these has been noted; 
the second and the beginning of the third are brief enough for 
quotation. Bacon is speaking, like Tuvill, of the intimate knowledge 


of others necessary to the man who would deal with them to his 
own greatest advantage: 


That this knowledge is possible, Salomon is our surety, who saith, 
"8 Advancement, p. 201. 

76Sig. A3. 

"Sig. Grv, 

"8Supra, p. 16. 
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Consilium in corde viri tanquam aqua profunda; sed vir prudens ex- 
hauriet illud. And although the knowledge itself falleth not under 
precept, because it is of individuals, yet the instructions for the obtain- 
ing of it may. 

We will begin therefore with this precept, according to the ancient 
opinion, that the sinews of wisdom are slowness of belief and dis- 
a ..s 


The first of these two paragraphs, as the correspondence of phras- 
ing clearly demonstrates, affords Tuvill the opening statement in 
his chapter “Of Negotiation in generall”: 


All practise consisteth either in working or discovering: the last I 
have alreadie touched; and therefore here I will onely alleage (to shew 
that howsoever it be not, because it is of Individuals, comprised under 
precept, the knowledge of it may be possible) that which the light of 
true Moralitie hath assured us; who sayth in the twentieth of Proverbs, 
vers. 5. That the counsaile in the heart of man is like deepe waters, but 
he that hath understanding will draw it out.®° 


The second paragraph, as has been seen, supplies both a phrase at 
the end of Chapter I and the title of Chapter II (“Of wise Distrust, 
and slownesse of Beliefe”) in The Dove and the Serpent. 

In his discussion of “men’s ends and natures,”** Bacon’s second 
principle, “to keep a good mediocrity in liberty of speech and se- 
crecy’**—set in the midst of much else that Tuvill borrows—lightly 
touches upon the theme developed in Chapter I of The Dove and 
the Serpent. 

Besides the foregoing correspondences, a goodly number of 
scattered brief passages and illustrations, reproduced by Tuvill with 
varying degrees of phrasal disguise and infidelity, must be passed 
by with the mere acknowledgment of their existence.** One speci- 
men may stand as a fair representative of the lot: 


79 Advancement, p. 229. 
80Sig. H2v. 

81Pp. 232 ff. 

82P, 233. 


83 Advancement, p. 179, Dove and Serpent, sig. 12¥; Advancement, p. 189, Dove 
and Serpent, sig. F4¥, Advancement, pp. 226-7, Dove and Serpent, sig. Dv; 
Advancement, pp. 231-2, Dove and Serpent, sig. G; Advancement, p. 238, Dove 
and Serpent, sigs. F2v-F3; Advancement, p. 246, Dove and Serpent, sig. E4. 
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Bacon 
... Tacitus saith of Mutianus, 
who was the greatest politique 
of his time, Omnium que dixerat 
feceratque arte quadam ostenta- 
tor:which requireth indeed some 
art, lest it turn tedious and arro- 
gant; but yet so, as ostentation 
(though it be to the first degree 
of vanity) seemeth to me rather 


Tuvill 

It is said of Mutianus, that he 
was, Omnium, qué diceret, at- 
que ageret, arte quadam osten- 
tator; and that he could with such 
decencie and government, set 
forth his abilities, fortunes, and 
deserts, that he was at no time 
censured either as tedious or ar- 
rogant.®° 


a vice in manners than in pol- 
icy.* 


Fundamental to the whole scheme of Tuvill’s book is Bacon’s 
threefold division of civil knowledge into conversation, negotia- 
tion, and government—“three wisdoms of divers natures, which do 
often sever: wisdom of behaviour, wisdom of business, and wisdom 
of state.”** Tuvill attempts to deal only with the first (Chs. I-VII) 
and second (Chs. VIII-XV) of these divisions; and, like Bacon, he 
concentrates on the second. The importance which Bacon attached 
to this phase of his subject is reflected in the length at which he 
treats it.*’ It is hardly to be doubted that Tuvill’s book takes its 


inception from the paragraph in which Bacon introduces this topic: 


The wisdom touching negotiation or business hath not been hitherto 
collected into writing, to the great derogation of learning, and the 
professors of learning. For from this root springeth chiefly that note 
or opinion, which by us is expressed in adage to this effect, that there 
is no great concurrence between learning and wisdom. For of the three 
wisdoms, which we have set down to pertain to civil life, for wisdom 
of behaviour, it is by learned men for the most part despised, as an 
inferior to virtue and an enemy to meditation; for wisdom of govern- 
ment, they — themselves well when they are called to it, but that 
happeneth to few; but for the wisdom of business, wherein man’s life 
is most conversant, there be no books of it, except some few scattered 
advertisements, that have no proportion to the magnitude of this sub- 
ject. For if books were written of this as the other, I doubt not but 
learned men with mean experience, would far excel men of long ex- 

84 Advancement, p. 236. ®°The Dove and the Serpent, sig. Dv 
86 Advancement, p. 217. 


8[bid., pp. 219-48, the longest single section of the work. 
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perience without learning, and outshoot them in their own bow.® 


Finally, it is possible to see in another single paragraph of the 
Advancement® not only the most considerable cluster of Tuvill’s 
borrowing but also the explanation of the curious twofold divi- 
sion of subject matter that comes so perilously close to ruining the 
unity of The Dove and the Serpent. “Of much like kind,” Bacon’s 
paragraph begins, 


are those impressions of nature which are imposed upon the mind by 
the sex, by the age, by the region, by health and sickness, by beauty 
and deformity, and the like, which are inherent and not extern; and 
again, those which are caused by extern fortune. . . 


This is the passage which Tuvill adapts and uses as the excuse for 
introducing into his discussion of “negotiation” the three Aristo- 
telian “characters” to which allusion has already been made. The 
politic negotiator, says Tuvill, 


must endeavour as much as in him lyeth, to have a sound and perfect 
knowledge of the severall Characters and tempers of mens natures and 
dispositions; as likewise of those impressions which are imposed upon 
the minde, by the Sexe, by the Age, by the Climate, by the good or 
evill Constitution of the body, and the like, which are inherent, and 
Coevall with the substance: againe, those, which are accidentall, and 
have their originall from the forme and shape of outward fortune; for 
all men are not to be wonne alike.®° 


Then follow the “characters,” throughout and immediately follow- 
ing which are found most of the statements constituting the residue 
of Bacon’s paragraph. The core of that paragraph, slightly abridged, 
reads as follows: 


And therefore we see that Plautus maketh it a wonder to see an old 
man beneficent, benignitas hujus ut adolescentuli est. Saint Paul con- 
cludeth that severity of discipline was to be used to the Cretans, in- 
crepa eos dure, upon the disposition of their country, Cretenses semper 
mendaces, male bestie, ventres pigri.” . . . Tacitus observeth how 

88] bid., pp. 219-20. 

8°[bid., pp. 206-7. 

The Dove and the Serpent, sig. H3. 

*1Reproduced in The Dove and the Serpent, sig. H4. 

92] bid., sig. I. 
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rarely raising of the fortune mendeth the disposition: solus Vespasianus 
mutatus in melius.** Pindarus maketh an observation, that great and 
sudden fortune for the most part defeateth men qui magnum felicita- 
tem concoquere non possunt. . . .** 


This sequence proves that Tuvill’s eye, as he wrote, was merely 
traveling down the page in the Advancement. But it is the con- 
clusion of Bacon’s paragraph which explains why the “characters” 
were included and, by calling Tuvill’s attention to the Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, why a discussion of rhetoric came to be incorporated in 
a book of policy. The pertinent part of that concluding sentence 
follows: “These observations and the like I deny not but are 
touched a little by Aristotle as in passage in his Rhetorics; and are 
handled in some scattered discourses: but they were never incor- 
porate into moral philosophy, to which they do essentially apper- 
tain.” 

The challenge of that statement offered an opportunity which 
Tuvill simply could not resist, and the result was The Dove and 
the Serpent, with its “large description of all such points and prin- 
ciples, as tend either to Conversation, or Negotiation.” 


*8[bid., sig. 12; cf. also Essaies Politicke, and Morall, sig. Q4y. 
*The Dove and the Serpent, sig. I2. 








Notes on Joseph Blackburn 


and Nathaniel Dance 
By C. H. Cottins Baker 


I 


HouGH much has been published about Joseph Blackburn—one 
Tot New England’s most fruitful “primitive” portrait painters— 
he is still uncomprehended. Many more admirable painters could 
ask for nothing better than the catalogues raisonnés that Lawrence 
Park and Messrs. Morgan and Foote published,’ closely describing 
126 portraits by Blackburn. Messrs. Morgan and Foote went even 
further by analyzing what they regarded as unjustified additions to 
Blackburn’s oeuvre, made since Park’s catalogue had stimulated in- 
terest in that painter. Other major contributions to that interest 
were F. W. Bayley’s liberally illustrated Five Colonial Artists 
(1929) and Messrs. Bolton and Binsse’s “Check List of Portraits 
by Joseph Blackburn,” which appeared in The Antiquarian of 
November, 1930. 

Not Reynolds, no, not even Titian, could ask for more thorough 
cataloguing than Joseph Blackburn has received. But still we know 
not whence he came nor where he learned his craft. Two theories 
have been advanced. The first was propounded sixty-five years ago 
by H. W. French in his Art and Artists in Connecticut. According 
to him Joseph was the son and pupil of Christopher Blackburn, an 
itinerant Connecticut face-painter. To impartial observers of the 
quality of Joseph’s early work French’s theory might seem emi- 
nently reasonable. But Park would have none of it: not, so far as 
one can tell, because Blackburn’s work belied it, but because in 
an irrelevant particular French gave play to fancy. Some freak of 
memory or obliquity of vision made French aver that Blackburn’s 
name was Jonathan and that he signed his pictures “J. B. Black- 
burn.” Quite rightly Park contended that Blackburn never signed 
like that, and produced the evidence that his name was Joseph. But 


1Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Oct. 1922; Apr. 1936. 
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Park seems to have concluded that as French was thus discredited 
in the matter of the painter’s Christian name and habit of signing 
pictures, so his theory of Connecticut birth and training was 
worthless. 

In its place Lawrence Park gave partial credence to an old Ber- 
muda family tradition, imparted to him by John Hill Morgan, that 
Blackburn had been summoned from London to Bermuda. Under 
this suggestion Park persuaded himself that probably Blackburn 
had been trained in England by Thomas Hudson, the master of 
Reynolds. Not altogether comfortable about his Hudson theory, 
Park toyed with an idea that perhaps Joseph Highmore formed 
Blackburn’s style. For he thought he had descried a very close 
resemblance between Highmore’s National Portrait Gallery “Sam- 
uel Richardson,” (which readers of this Quarterly will, of course, 
recall was painted in 1750)? and Blackburn’s “James Pitts” and 
“Benning Wentworth,” painted, respectively, in 1757 and 1760. 
But on the whole Park felt “that Blackburn has a much closer affin- 
ity with Hudson, and that Hudson may have been his master.” 

This view of Blackburn’s English birth and training holds the 
field at present. Mr. Morgan neither probed the question nor em- 
braced the theory. He gave a sort of open verdict—that if the Ber- 
muda family tradition is correct “that Blackburn was engaged to 
journey from London to Bermuda to paint the Tucker family . . . 
he probably sailed from England early in 1752.” The Dictionary 
of American Biography more positively asserts that “Blackburn 
evidently came to America with a well-formed style,” which some- 
what resembles that of Hudson and Highmore. And poor Mr. 
French’s theory that an itinerant Connecticut face-painter was 
both Blackburn’s father and teacher is heard of no more. 

Something besides the origin and training of one particular New 
England painter is involved in our uncertainty about Blackburn’s 
provenance. The larger matter is our conception of the difference 
between primitive American portrait painting and the moribund 
academic British school, of which Hudson was representative when 
Blackburn turned up in Bermuda in 1752. In other words, are 
Blackburn’s Bermuda portraits—at present his earliest known 


2Huntington Library Quarterly, VII, 316-19. 
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work—more in line with primitive American portraiture, or more 
consistent with the actual London tradition of Jonathan Richardson 
and Thomas Hudson? Is the Connecticut face-painter theory 
nearer the truth than the view that Blackburn was trained by 
Hudson and came to America with a well-formed London style? 
The thorough work on this painter done by Park and Morgan and 
Foote should give us the answer to these not unimportant questions, 
if only we may take the liberty of rearranging it. Their catalogues 
raisonnés, arranged alphabetically, begin with “Amherst” (Park), 
or “Bascombe” (Morgan and Foote), and end with “Winslow”; 
so that any portrait can be found at once. Yet this order is not the 
simplest if we would ascertain quickly what Blackburn’s style was 
in 1752, when first he came upon the scene in Bermuda; what it 
had become by 1761, when he was working at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; and how it had changed in 1778, as he passes from our 
sight in a portrait at St. Alban’s, England. But when the Park and 
Morgan-Foote catalogues are shuffled chronologically, the most 
immature and the most accomplished limits of Blackburn’s work 
are readily discernible. If we would investigate his origin and train- 
ing, this rearrangement assembles his earliest effort in a group be- 
fore us, for easy comparison with Hudson’s formula.’ In those first 
works, painted in Bermuda in 1752-53, we should undoubtedly find 
most clearly the stamp of Hudson’s studio if Blackburn had just 
left it. Park’s intimacy with Hudson’s work does not seem to have 
been very close, and for Blackburn’s resemblance to Highmore he 
compared Highmore’s little full-length “Samuel Richardson” with 
great life-size portraits painted by Blackburn some years after his 
supposed arrival from London. A more promising method of set- 
tling the issue between the two theories of Blackburn’s origin and 
training will be to consider the style and accomplishment revealed 
in his earliest known portraits and judge whether they are due 
to sound, academic London training or to the relatively untutored 
craftsmanship of provincial New England. 

Neither Blackburn’s birth date nor death date is known. We 
have no record of him before 1752 when he began to work in 


8Without express chronological intention Messrs. Morgan and Foote grouped 
the Bermuda portraits, or most of them, together. 
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Bermuda.‘ He was still there in 1753. Probably he then went to 
Newport, Rhode Island, where he may have painted the three 
Chesebrough portraits, two of which are dated 1754. Probably he 
moved on to Boston next year, when he dated many portraits of 
Bostonians. Boston appears to have kept him till about 1760 when 
he was painting in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. In 1761-63 he 
worked at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, and Boston as well, and in 
January, 1764, was in London, England. He was there, presumably, 
in 1778 when he signed and dated his portrait of “Morgan Graves,” 
now in a private collection at St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire. The gap 
between 1763 and 1778, as our chronological list indicates, is almost 
complete, so far as documentation goes. Four portraits only have 
so far been found to stick in it. If we assume that Blackburn was 
about twenty-five when he turned up in Bermuda in 1752, he was 
about fifty when he painted the “Morgan Graves.” 

During his apprenticeship to portrait painting—in the 1740’s, we 
may suppose—the principal artists in London were Hogarth, Hud- 
son, and Highmore; the two last advancing towards their prime. 
In America the best painters were the aging Smibert and his junior, 
Robert Feke, who was rapidly improving when he disappeared or 
died ca. 1750. All these painters are late Kneller school products. 
Kneller died in 1723; his school continued in Dahl and Jonathan 
Richardson; in Richardson’s pupil, Hudson; in Hogarth and High- 
more. Smibert, though a Scot with Scottish peculiarities and some 
Italian experience, was a Kneller school man. He studied in 
Kneller’s Academy, and in the course of considerable practice in 
London was doubtless impressed by Jonathan Richardson. There 
can be no doubt that, perhaps at Newport in 1729 or in Boston 
later, Feke studied Smibert’s work and so became at second hand 
a late Kneller school painter. By gradual adaptation, almost im- 
perceptibly the formula of Kneller himself became, after some 
twenty-five years, the formula of Hudson and of Feke and Smibert 
too. But that is not to say that either of them was directly in- 
fluenced by Hudson. The most we can allow is a probability that 
now and then an American visitor to London brought home his 
picture by Mr. Hudson, and that London engravings (in which 

4See the Chronological list, appended. 
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Smibert dealt) were well known to the painters in New England. 
Nor in this connection can we leave out of account the presence 
in Boston since 1726 of Peter Pelham, the engraver and painter, 
who brought over not only the art of mezzotint, but also the mode 
of London studios. 

While all this is indisputable, a false impression would be left 
unless we make a qualification. Smibert was academy-trained and 
had a good business in London. In Italy he had copied Van Dyck 
and Titian, and acquired a tinge of Italian taste in portraiture. 
Vertue commended his painting and draughtsmanship, and noted 
that he had a house in the artists’ colony in Covent Garden Piazza— 
“a credit to live there.” Smibert’s well-known “Berkeley Group” 
is evidence enough of his trained, cosmopolitan craftsmanship when 
first he came to America. But as time passed and academic memo- 
ries receded; as intercourse with his peers ceased and the atmosphere 
of provincial New England lapped over him, Smibert became pro- 
vincial in his craftsmanship and somewhat “primitive” in percep- 
tion. So that what his portraits lose in handling they gain in a sort 
of rough intensity. But, though his execution coarsened, it is un- 
likely that he ever lost his trained sense of modeling: a point some- 
times ignored by those who attribute portraits to him. Feke, on the 
other hand, who started as a provincial, innocent of moribund 
studio conventions, always retained that primitive look in his por- 
traits which clearly marks them off from portraits painted in 
Britain. ‘That is an important difference between Feke and Smibert. 
It is the difference between what we may call metropolitan and 
provincial work. Some of Smibert’s portraits—for instance his 
“Reverend James McSparran,” at Bowdoin College, could have 
been painted just as well in London as in Boston. But in Feke’s 
most accomplished and mature work—for instance the Bowdoin 
“Governor James Bowdoin,” or the “Tench Francis,” there is an 
evident if not easily described quality which places them outside 
the London orbit. These and his “Richard Saltonstall” and “Simon 
Pease” may wear the coat of Hudson, but their accent is unmis- 
takably New England. 

Joseph Blackburn comes on the scene in Bermuda in 1752. Smibert 
originally meant to settle in Bermuda, and questionable tradition 
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says that Feke died there two years or so before Blackburn arrived. 
How thoroughly portraits in Bermuda houses have been explored 
I cannot say. Mr. H. W. Foote, in his admirable book on Feke, 
says that no portraits found in Bermuda can possibly be from 
Feke’s hand. Nor, I believe, has anyone published Bermuda por- 
traits by Smibert. No references in records and newspapers confirm 
either Feke’s or Blackburn’s presence in the island; but there are 
three Bermuda portraits signed and dated by the latter: “Francis 
Jones” (1752), “John Pigott” (1752), and “Deborah Bascombe” 
(1753). Besides these, which are indisputable on account of the 
signatures, Park and Messrs. Morgan and Foote list seventeen por- 
traits of Bermuda people as by Blackburn. I must confess that I have 
seen none of these Bermuda paintings, and am working from photo- 
graphs only, a procedure which may permit suggestion but cer- 
tainly forbids assertion. As a suggestion only, then, it might be 
hinted that possibly not all the portraits in Bermuda are by Black- 
burn, and even that among the twenty or so now credited to him 
may lurk a Smibert if not a Feke.° 

But we are on firm ground in giving Blackburn the “Francis 
Jones” (1752) and its fully signed comrades. So that in them we 
can look for the evidence that should determine whether at that 
date Blackburn’s vision and execution were metropolitan, implying 
recent tutelage in a London studio, specifically Hudson’s, or 
whether they were provincial and compatible with the teaching of 
an itinerant Connecticut face-painter. So far as I can judge, the 
treatment of these portraits is essentially linear, a survival of the 
method of early seventeenth-century British portraiture, before 
Van Dyck and Lely revolutionized it. The features are, as it were, 
outlined on the masks; what shadows there are are marks on a 
surface rather than a suggestion of planes forming part of a sphere. 
The detail, such as embroidery, is drawn with something of the 
minuteness we see in old panel portraits; the perspective of eyes 
defied the artist, and the anatomy of the lady’s bosom baffled him. 
In short, these authenticated characteristics of Blackburn’s work in 
1752-53 are those that distinguish all provincial British eighteenth- 


5E.g., the “Thomas Parsons” (Morgan-Foote, No. 101), which suggests Smibert, 
in a photograph. But, like the signed “Francis Jones,” it has “recently been restored.” 
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century artists, whether they worked in Lancashire or New 
England. 

Hudson’s idea of how to construct a head with pigment was 
quite different. A direct descendant in the Lely-Kneller-Richard- 
son line, he had all the business of modeling at his fingers’ ends; he 
specialized in the blending of planes and understood how to con- 
vey the rounding or fusing effect of light and atmosphere. He, or 
his drapery painter, went in for a lot of costume detail—lace ruf- 
fles, gold braid, and patterned silks; but it is crisply painted, or 
enameled, with mechanical address. The perspective of eyes and 
lips and noses gave him no apparent difficulty, and he could be 
relied on to express feminine form without marked gaucherie. 

Judging by the number of portraits in America loosely attributed 
to Hudson, we may conclude that his work and standard are im- 
perfectly recognized here. The Huntington Art Gallery possesses 
two true Hudsons—his “Isaac Schomberg,” acquired some years 
ago, which represents his full accomplishment, halfway through 
the eighteenth century, and the “Lady Holding a Plume” (included 
in the Florence Quinn bequest) showing him at an earlier stage, 
when he was interested in the “Heléne Fourment” type of woman 
portrait,’ of which his “Duchess of Ancaster,” engraved by Mc- 
Ardell, is the most successful example.’ Surely it is proper to sup- 
pose that if Blackburn had been in Hudson’s studio ca. 1740, or 
ca. 1752, when he appeared in Bermuda, his work would bear the 
signs of Hudson’s formulars. Comparison of Blackburn’s “Francis 
Jones” (1752) and “Deborah Bascombe” (1753) with Hudson’s 
“Lady holding a Plume” (ca. 1745-50) and “Isaac Schomberg” 
(ca. 1755) will prove how wide is the gulf between the Bermuda 
and the London styles, and between the urbane sophistication of 
Hudson’s vision and the unpolished naiveté of Blackburn’s. 

I have confessed that these Bermuda portraits are known to me 
only in photographs, and have paid tribute to the exemplary thor- 
oughness of the Park and Morgan-Foote catalogues raisonnés of 


See J. Steegman in The Connoisseur, XCVII, 309 et seq. 


"Because of superficial generic resemblance between the “Lady Holding a Plume” 
and the “Duchess of Ancaster,” the former, when in Mrs. Quinn’s possession, was 
erroneously regarded as a portrait of the Duchess. 
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Blackburn’s work. Their descriptions of the Bermuda portraits, 
specially noting the ruddy, high complexions, suggest that in those 
days Blackburn’s flesh color was much the same as in his later 
work: for instance the “James Otis” (1755), “Margaret Simpson,” 
and “Jonathan Simpson” (ca. 1758), in which his characteristic, 
hot flesh tints obtrusively contrast with rather chalky whites. Such 
contrasts, not unusual in provincial paintings, are wholly alien to 
Hudson’s suave palette. 

The differences, then, in structure, handling, and color between 
Joseph Blackburn’s earliest known work and Hudson’s at any time, 
are, in my judgment, fundamental and indicate completely different 
artistic usage. Exegesis of American primitive portraiture is in 
better hands than mine. But I venture to suggest that if the legend 
that Blackburn came over to Bermuda with a well-formed London 
style be re-examined, in the light of the contention set out above, 
a more convincing theory of his origin may be forthcoming, and 
Mr. French’s suggestion of New England training redeemed from 
contempt. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF JOSEPH BLACKBURN’S 
PORTRAITS 


(Compiled from the Catalogues of Lawrence Park and John Hill Morgan and 
Henry Wilder Foote, in which full particulars of the portraits—arranged alpha- 
betically—are given.) 


1752: Anne Jones, Pinxit Octor 1752; F. Jones, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1752; Mrs. T. Jones, Pinxit Octor 1752; J. Pigott, I. Blackburn, 1752 
ca. 1752-53: Nath. Butterfield; Mrs. H. Corbusier; Mrs. Fisher; Miss 


Gilbert; Mr. Gilbert; Mrs. Gilbert; W. Hall; Mrs. W. Hall; T. Par- 
sons; Mrs. T. Pigott; T. T. Tucker 


1753: Deborah Bascombe, I. Blackburn Depictus 1753; Mrs. Henry 
Tucker and children, “painted in Bermuda”; Col. Henry Tucker, 
“painted in Bermuda”; Miss Frances Tucker 


1754: Abigail Chesebrough, I. Blackburn 1754; Mrs. David Chese- 
brough, I. Blackburn Pinxt 1754 


175?: Miss Mary Sylvester, I. Blackburn Pinx 


1755: Oliver Andrew, Jr., I. Blackburn Pinxt 1755; Mrs. Oliver An- 
drew, Jr., I. Blackburn, Pinxt 1755; Mrs. George Bethune, I. Black- 
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burn Pinxt 1755; Rev. Dan. Greenleaf, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1755; Mrs. 
James Otis, I. Blackburn Pinx 1755; James Otis, I. Blackburn Pinx 
1755; Andrew Faneuil Phillips, Jos. Blackburn Pinxit 1755; Miss Ann 
Phillips, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1755; Gillam Phillips, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1755; Mrs, Gillam Phillips, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1755 


ca. 1755: Mrs. Louis Boucher; Edward Bromfield; Mrs. Thomas 
Flucker,; Sir W. Phips [?]; Benj. Pollard (1); Chambers Russell 
(oval); Mrs. Chambers Russell; Mrs. Epes Sargent; Col. Moses Tit- 
comb; Unknown Woman (36x28); Unknown Woman (50x40); Mrs. 
R. Waldron (“pre-1758”—Morgan and Foote) 


1756:, Col. Harry Babcock, I. Blackburn Pinxit; Rev. Peter Bours, I. 
Blackburn Pinxit 1756; Gen. Joseph Dwight, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1756; Ben Ellery, I. Blackburn Pinx 1756; Mrs. John Greenleaf, 
I. Blackburn Pinx 1756; Woodbury Osborne [?], I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1756; Mrs. Ben. Pollard, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1756; Mrs. J. Tasker, 
I. Blackburn Pinx 1756; Lt. Joshua Winslow, I. Blackburn 1756 


ca. 1756: Mrs. Jos. Blaney; Thomas Bulfinch; Mrs. Nathaniel Cun- 
ningham [also attributed to Greenwood]; John Erving Jr.; Mrs. 
John Erving Jr.; Ben. Pollard (2); Joshua Winslow 


1757: Miss Susan Apthorp, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757; William Green- 
leaf, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757; Mrs. William Greenleaf, I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1757; James Pitts, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757; Mrs. James Pitts, 
I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757; Jonathan Simpson (1685-1763); Mrs. John 
Taylor, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1757 Aet. 80; Mrs. W. Taylor, I. Black- 
burn Pinxit 1757 Aet. 45; E. Winslow, xxxckburn Pinxit 1757 [copy 
of Smibert’s portrait at Yale]; The Winslow Family 


ca. 1757: Mrs. Nathaniel Dowse 


1758: Jeffrey Amherst, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758; Charles Apthorp; 
Mrs. Charles Apthorp; Mrs. Samuel Gardner, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1758; Mrs. George St. Loe, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758; Jonathan Simp- 
son (1712-95), I. Blackburn Pinxit 1758 


ca. 1758: John Brown; Mrs. John Brown; Mrs. Samuel Curwen; 


George Jaffrey; Mrs. George Jaffrey; Jonathan Simpson; Mrs. 
Jonathan Simpson 


1759: Miss Hannah Babcock, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1759; John Went- 
worth, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1759 


1760: Thomas Amory, I. Blackburn Pinx 1760; Theodore Atkinson, 
I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760; Mrs. Theodore Atkinson, I. Blackburn 
Pinxit 1760; Theodore Atkinson Jr. [now regarded as by Copley]; 
Mrs. Timothy Fitch; Gov. Benning Wentworth, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1760; Lt. Gov. John Wentworth, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1760 
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ca. 1760: John Browne; Mrs. Wyseman Clagett; Tristram Dalton; 
Timothy Fitch; Mrs. T. Fitch, Unknown Woman (44x36); Un- 
known Woman (50x40); T. W. Waldron; Nathaniel Warner; Samuel 
Warner; Gen. John Winslow; Daniel Henchman; Mrs. Daniel 
Henchman; Mrs. George Scott 


1761: Dr. Joshua Babcock (“probably 1761”); Mrs. Joshua Babcock, 
I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761; Mrs. Nathaniel Barrel, I. Blackburn Pinxit 
1761; Miss Elizabeth Browne, “Signed & dated 1761”; Mrs. G. Jaffrey, 
I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761; Jonathan Warner, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761; 
Miss Mary Warner, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1761; Thomas Wentworth, 
I, Blackburn Pinxit 1761 

ca. 1761: The Bowdoin Children; Mrs. Jonathan Warner 

ca. 1763: Samuel Cutts; Mrs. Samuel Cutts 


1767: Marchioness Wentworth, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1767 [accepted 
with reserve] 


1773: An Officer [presumably painted in England] 


1774: Sir R.Acton, Bart., I. Blackburn 1774; Anne, Lady Acton [pre- 
sumably painted in England] 


1778: Morgan Graves, I. Blackburn Pinxit 1778 [presumably painted 
in England] 


II 


Accounts of Romney’s portraits of Richard Cumberland (1732- 
1811), dramatist and diplomat, do not agree. The British Museum 
Catalogue of Engraved Portraits refers to two: (1) the frontispiece 
of Cumberland’s Memoirs (1806): almost profile right; the left arm 
on a book; the left hand shown, and the subject’s neck bare; this 
was engraved by W. Evans and later by I. Hopwood; (2) another 
almost profile right, but with the neck covered by a cravat. This, 
according to the British Museum, was engraved by Valentine 
Green in 1771, by Ridley for the Monthly Mirror of October 1797, 
and by Rogers for The Observer in 1825. 

Ward and Roberts in their Rommey (1904) say that No. 1 
(above), with bare neck, was engraved by Green in 1771 and by 
Evans for Cumberland’s Memoirs. Of No. 2 they say it was en- 
graved by Ridley for the Monthly Mirror, and by Rogers in The 
Observer of October 22, 1825. 
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A. B. Chamberlain in his Romney (1910) states that Valentine 
Green engraved an entirely different Romney portrait of Cumber- 
land: the almost full-length seated portrait, profile left, now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. Having mentioned the portrait 
(with bare neck) painted in 1768 and engraved in Cumberland’s 
Memoirs, Chamberlain refers to the National Portrait Gallery pic- 
ture as Romney’s second likeness of his sitter (1771), but does not 
refer to the other profile right portrait, wearing a cravat. 

S. J. Williams in his Richard Cumberland (1917) says Romney 
painted at least three portraits of the poet, and reproduces two of 
them: The National Portrait Gallery picture and that which (ac- 
cording to the British Museum, No. 2) was engraved by both 
Green (1771) and Ridley (Monthly Mirror, 1797). 

_ Severally these accounts are confusing, especially about the en- 
gravings. But combined they give us three Romney portraits of 
Richard Cumberland: (a) bare-necked, profile right, probably 
half-length; (b) wearing a cravat and cloak, profile right, also 
probably half-length; and (c) seated nearly full-length, profile left. 
When Ward and Roberts published their Romney, a was at the 
Manor House, Maidstone; the whereabouts of 2 was unknown to 
them; and c had been in the Portrait Gallery since 1857. Since then 
at least three Romney “Cumberlands” have turned up in the mar- 
ket. On December 17, 1926, one in red gown and white cravat 
appeared at Christie’s in London: possibly this is identical with or a 
copy of b above. On December 22, 1927, and on June 8, 1928, a 
“Cumberland” attributed to Romney, described as wearing a sal- 
mon-pink coat and vest, and measuring 30x25 inches, was auctioned 
in London. And at the Whitelaw Reid Sale in New York, on May 
2, 1934, a “Richard Cumberland,” catalogued as by Romney, and 
on a small scale—14x12 inches—was bought by a Mr. Fraser. 

Adding all these up we get a total of five or even six, if the 
portrait in red gown and white cravat, sold at Christie’s in Decem- 
ber, 1926, be not identical with that we have called b. In addition 
to these is the portrait of Cumberland in Windsor uniform, “to 
waist, looking up to right, pen in right hand, 30x25 ins.,” entered 
in Ward and Robert’s catalogue raisonné of Romney’s work. In 

1866 this picture was lent to the British Institution Exhibition, and 
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in 1867 to the National Portrait Exhibition, by Edward Clough 
Taylor, as a Romney. It made a hundred guineas, as a Romney, at 
Christie’s on March 19, 1892. Not many years ago it was acquired 
by Mrs. Florence M. Quinn, and with her munificent bequest of 
an eighteenth-century room—furniture and pictures—has now come 
to the Huntington Library and Art Gallery. It is doubly welcome. 
For not only is it, so far as one can judge, a good likeness of Cum- 
berland, but as an admirable example of an artist previously un- 
represented in the Huntington collection this so-called Romney 
is a windfall. 

Hitherto the Huntington collection has been incomparably 
stronger in its representation of the three outstanding English por- 
trait painters towards the close of the eighteenth century—Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and Romney—than of their less famous contempo- 
raries. This is as it should be. But without adequate representation 
of the lesser men, throughout the eighteenth century, one lacks a 
balanced view of the school as a whole. Francis Cotes, Wright of 
Derby, Zoffany, Beach, Hone, and Nathaniel Dance immediately 
come to mind as absentees; the absence of Stubbs and Morland is 
as quickly felt. Single first-rate examples of these missing men will 
give the collection the balance needed. 

Unexpectedly Mrs. Quinn’s gift of the “Richard Cumberland 
in Windsor Uniform” (formerly attributed to Romney) adds to 
the collection a first-rate example of Nathaniel Dance (1735-1811), 
the son and brother of architects and himself a founder member of 
the Royal Academy. He began exhibiting in London, with the 
Society of Artists, in 1761, and showed continuously at the Royal 
Academy from 176g till 1776. He stood for election as President 
of the Royal Academy in 1780, receiving one vote, and went into 
retirement in 1782. Next yeat he married Mrs. Dummer*—a rich 
widow who outlived him by fourteen years and still left a fortune 
of £300,000. In 1792 Dance reappeared at the Academy, having 
taken to landscape painting. In 1800 he exhibited for the last time 
and was created a baronet; he was thenceforth known as Sir Natha- 


8The books, including Cokayne’s Complete Baronetage, give 1790 as the mar- 
riage date; W. T. Whitley in Artists and their Friends was warmer, giving 1782; 
J. W. Scobell Armstrong, in The Connoisseur, XCIII, 147, quotes the Register of 
St. Mary le Bone for July 17, 1783. 
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niel Dance Holland, a name he adopted out of great respect to 
Charlotte Holland, spinster, of Wigmore Street, and conjecturally 
Mrs. Dummer’s aunt. But though the painter may have occasionally 
peeped through the Member of Parliament and baronet that Dance 
became, on the whole it seems absurd to call him Holland. As 
Dance he made his name and formally retired from the profession; 
and as Dance he should be remembered when we speak of him 
as artist. 

He has not been studied methodically. Twenty-two years ago 
Lady Victoria Manners broke ground in The Connoisseur (Vols. 
LXIV, LXV, LXVII), and in 1934 Mr. Scobell Armstrong con- 
tributed important additional matter, relating to the artist’s life 
(The Connoisseur, XCIII). Both articles are well illustrated. In 
between them Whitley had published in his Artists and their 
Friends (1928) a good deal of fresh biographical information. But 
no systematic, chronological work has been done on Dance. His 
first master was Francis Hayman. Among Dance’s earliest pictures, 
painted in Rome, are small-life portrait groups, whose scale and 
rather uncouth awkwardness seem to be a legacy from Hayman’s 
studio. The awkwardness was soon succeeded by easier poses and 
more graceful types, acquired from Pompeo Batoni, that popular 
painter of British aristocracy abroad. Some of Dance’s early work 
may almost be taken for Batoni’s. From the Italian he doubtless got 
his smooth technique, tight finish, and sharp lighting. In course of 
time this closeness of pigment became loaded and rather heavy- 
handed, though in a sketch, like the Royal Academy Diploma 
Gallery “Cipriani,” Dance could handle freely. Much the same 
quality is found in Dance’s Rome companion in the 1760’s, Richard 
Brompton, who also studied Batoni. At Rome, in 1763, Dance 
painted Garrick, who thought the artist was “a great genius and 
will do what he pleases when he goes to London.” Dance was still 
at Rome in 1766 when he sent his “Dido and Aeneas” to the Society 
of Artists’ Exhibition in London. 


Batoni’s influence on him gave way to others. Perhaps Romney’s 
is the most consistently seen, but we should make a grave mistake 
in writing Dance down as a Romney school man. For in some 
portraits of old men he approaches Gainsborough, but for his 
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harder touch; some of his children’s portraits are near Joseph 
Wright or Thomas Beach; and we may not doubt that he was 
moved by Reynolds also: his more robust male portraits of celeb- 
rities, for example “Clive” (In Lord Powis’ collection), the Green- 
wich “Captain Cook,” and the National Portrait Gallery “Arthur 
Murphy” are, perhaps unwillingly, a concession to Reynolds’ 
grander style of portrait. For in himself Dance inclined to prose 
and realism, rather than romance. This may account for his not 
having been in great request as a ladies’ painter. Two women por- 
traits only are recorded as engraved after Dance: the one, his own 
etching of Elizabeth Brownrigg, murderess; the other Valentine 
Green’s print of Dance’s “Martha Ray” (1777), whose fame as 
Lord Sandwich’s mistress might have been forgiven and forgotten, 
had not the Reverend Hackman shot her dead at the door of Covent 
Garden Theater. The few Dance women portraits known are not 
attractive or idealized. But there is at least one exception: that of 
“Miss Woodhouse,” sister of John Woodhouse, oculist, which, in 
the popular phrase, is as pretty as a picture. 

Her portrait, and that of her brother in undergraduate’s dress, 
are typical of Dance’s Romney phase. So is the “Richard Cum- 
berland,” which for many years passed as a certificated example of 
the better painter. In these; in a portrait of “Edward Tighe,” which 
I saw many years ago; and in the Bayfordbury “William Baker” 
(1772)—housemate of the famous Kit Cat Club series by Kneller— 
Dance’s pigment is closely Romneyesque. Conjecturally, they were 
all painted in the latest sixties or early seventies, as Dance was 
moving clear to Batoni’s influence.’ At no period was his pigment 
more agreeable. As can be seen in the “Richard Cumberland,” 
especially in the hand, the canvas grain is retained, the paint being 
thinly laid with a good deal of medium. By itself the hand might 
almost be taken for a hand painted by Romney. But in the model- 
ing, the color, and the detail, Dance’s brush is declared. The tightly 
drawn, protuberant eyes; sharp linear accents; strong touches of 
lake in the eye-orbits, nostrils, and lips; the flushed flesh color and 


®An interesting example of Dance’s transition is the Eton “Richard Wilmot.” 
This youth left the College aged 15, in 1762; in his portrait he looks about 18. 
Romney began exhibiting portraits in London in 1764; Dance was in England 
that year. 
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the scratchy handling of the cuff—these are sign manuals of Dance. 
But more telling, as always, is the difference between Dance’s tem- 
per, as shown in his way of seeing people, and Romney’s; or, turn- 
ing back, between Joseph Blackburn’s cast of mind and Copley’s. 
An artist can adopt another’s use of paint and medium, and school 
his hand to reproduce, almost, his master’s quality of touch and 
line. He cannot, however, creep into another’s mind and tempera- 
ment. If this is true even of deliberate imitations, how much truer is 
it in the case of a painter—like Dance—who merely acquires an- 
other’s method to express his own view. Most artists have experi- 
mented thus, to find what suits them best, with no intention of 
deceit. We may be sure that when Dance adopted Romney’s 
handling as a convenient method, he did not dream that his work 
might be confused with Romney’s. It is our fault if surface similar- 
ity blinds us to innate distinctions. 

Copley’s temper is as different as could be from Blackburn’s: the 
one so hearty and responsive; the other, depressed and staid. Had 
this been marked and learned, how could Copley’s lively “Royall 
Sisters” have hung so long in the Boston Museum as Blackburn’s 
masterpiece? Romney’s essential temperament was idealistic; 
Dance’s literal. In Romney’s most alert male portraits we are aware 
of a sonorous note of rhetoric, while in the most romantic Dance 
we are apt to be pulled up by momentary reality. If Romney seems 
to portray characters in a play or book, Dance gives us an almost 
photographic glimpse of his sitters. It is this actual, particular 
quality, in the rendering of Cumberland, which evidently separates 
this portrait from Romney and links it with Dance, whose tech- 
nical habit is no less clearly disclosed on nearer scrutiny. If Romney 
were Cumberland’s favorite painter, Dance seems to have stood 
high in his estimation; for in verses addressed to Romney in 1767 
the dramatist brackets him with Cotes and Gainsborough as “seiz- 
ing the spoil” of their profession. 


































Foote’s Revenge on Churchill and Lloyd 


By Epwarp H. WEATHERLY 


HE publication of Charles Churchill’s Rosciad in March, 1761, 
" Esetisiead a long and acrimonious pamphlet warfare which 
has been named “The Battle of the Players and the Poets.” 
Churchill’s harsh criticism of almost all important contemporary 
actors except Garrick aroused immediate interest among the public 
and fear and resentment among the actors. Thomas Davies, Samuel 
Johnson’s friend and a minor actor himself, has vividly described 
the contemporary reaction to it: 


The author soon found that he had no occasion to advertise his poem 
in the public prints; the players spread its fame all over the town; they 
ran about like so many stricken deer; they strove to extract the arrow 
from the wound, by communicating the knowledge of it to their 
friends. The public, so far from being aggrieved, enjoyed the distress 
of the players; they thought The Rosciad a pleasant and reasonable 


retaliation for the mirth which the stage had continually excited at 
their expence.? 


Among the persons most sharply attacked in The Rosciad was 
Samuel Foote. The attack on Foote, however, had begun earlier. 
In 1760 Churchill’s friend, Robert Lloyd, had published The Actor, 
a poem in which he ridiculed certain absurdities in contemporary 
acting and stagecraft. Although he did not attack individuals by 
name, most of his readers would have recognized immediately the 
person referred to in the following lines: 


But let the generous Actor still forbear 

To copy features with a Mimic’s care! 

’Tis a poor skill which ev’ry fool can reach, 
A vile stage-custom, honour’d in the breach. 
Worse as more close, the disingenuous art 
But shows the wanton looseness of the heart. 


1For a detailed account of this pamphlet warfare see J. M. Beatty, Jr. “The 
Battle of the Players and the Poets, 1761-1766,” Modern Language Notes, XXXV 
(1919), 449-62. 


2Thomas Davies, Memoirs of the Life of David Garrick, Esq. (London, 1781), 
l, at. 
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When I behold a wretch, of talents mean, 

Drag private foibles on the public scene, 
Forsaking nature’s fair and open road 

To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode, 
Fir’d with disgust I loath his servile plan, 

Despise the mimic, and abhor the man. 

Go to the lame, to hospitals repair, 

And hunt for humour in distortions there! 

Fill up the measure of the motley whim 

With shrug, wink, snuffle, and convulsive limb; 
Then shame at once, to please a trifling age, 
Good sense, good manners, virtue, and the stage!* 


To an informed contemporary the reference to Foote would 
have been unmistakable. Actor, playwright, theatrical manager; 
known as “the English Aristophanes,” “the Hogarth of the stage,” 
and “the most finished bon vivant of the century,”* Foote was a 
colorful figure in later eighteenth-century life. Contemporary col- 
lections of memoirs are full of anecdotes illustrating his quick and 
caustic wit. His great popularity as actor and playwright arose 
largely from his practice of mimicking the eccentricities and in- 
firmities of well-known contemporaries whom he introduced into 
his plays as characters. Among those so mimicked were such no- 
torious charlatans as the “Chevalier” Taylor and “Orator” Henley, 
and such public figures as the Earl of Chesterfield, Charles James 
Fox, and the great Methodist preacher, George Whitefield. Read- 
ers of the Life of Johnson will remember Dr. Johnson’s vigorous 
reaction to the report that Foote intended to mimic him on the 
stage.’ Foote’s practice aroused interest and resentment in almost 
equal amounts. What drew the greatest criticism upon him was his 
mimicry of the physical deformities or peculiarities of his victims; 
Lloyd is in the main stream of contemporary criticism in expressing 
disgust at Foote’s poking fun at distortions. 

At the time of Lloyd’s attack Foote was at the height of his 
reputation. His most famous work, The Minor, had first been pro- 


8Robert Lloyd, Poetical Works (London, 1774), I, 15-16. 
*Mary M. Belden, The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote (“Yale Studies in 
English,” LXXX; 1929), p. 1. 


5James Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (Oxford, 1934), II, 299 (Jan. 
20, 1775). See also II, 95 (Oct. 19, 1769). 
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duced early in 1760, and the storm of protest which followed his 
ridiculing George Whitefield and Methodism had merely added 
to its success. An indication of its popularity is its record of forty- 
nine performances during its first year.* Lloyd’s mention of Foote’s 
burlesquing a wink is a clear reference to his picturing Whitefield, 
who was cross-eyed, as Dr. Squintum in The Minor, just as the ref- 
erence to his mocking a “shrug,” a “snuffle,” and a “convulsive 
limb” clearly refers to The Author, first produced in 1757 but 
performed again in 1758 and 1760, in which Foote mimicked a Mr. 
Apreece, known for his talking indistinctly and standing with his 
mouth open when not talking, as well as for his habit of con- 
stantly moving his head toward his left shoulder.’ 

If Lloyd left little doubt as to the object of his satire, Churchill, 
continuing the attack in The Rosciad, left none at all. Echoing 
Lloyd’s criticisms, he directed them definitely against the actor- 
playwright: 

By turns transform’d into all kinds of shapes, 
Constant to none, F—te laughs, cries, struts, and scrapes: 
Now in the centre, now in van or rear, 

The Proteus shifts, Bawd, Parson, Auctioneer.® 
His strokes of humour, and his bursts of sport, 
Are all contain’d in this one word—Distort. 
Doth a man stutter, look a-squint, or halt; 
Mimics draw humour out of Nature’s fault; 
With personal defects their mirth adorn, 

And hang misfortunes out to public scorn. 
E’en I, whom Nature cast in hideous mould, 
Whom having made, she trembled to behold, 
Beneath the load of mimicry may groan, 

And find that Nature’s errors are my own.° 


The last four lines suggest that Churchill expected Foote to retal- 
late by mimicking him on the stage. It would have been surprising 
if he had not attempted to do so; whatever his virtues, forbearance 


®Belden, op. cit., p. 194. "Belden, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

8Churchill is referring to three of Foote’s best-known roles: Mrs. Cole, a bawd, 
and Dr. Squintum, a parson, both in The Minor; and the auctioneer in An Auc- 
tion of Pictures. 

°The Rosciad (1st ed.,; London, March, 1761), p. 12, ll. 283-96. In subsequent 


editions Churchill made substantial changes. In the final form of The Rosciad, the 
lines quoted are 395-408. 
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was not one of them. And Churchill’s appearance, as he admitted, 
lent itself admirably to caricature. Contemporaries report that Foote 
was “outrageously offended at this attack, and was most violent 
in his anger,”*° and that he did, in fact, attempt to retaliate. Davies, 
the actor, and Tooke, a friend and later editor of Churchill, both 
mention an unpublished dialogue by Foote, in which he ridiculed 
Churchill and Lloyd.” 

Hitherto it has gone unnoticed that Foote almost certainly did 
strike back at Churchill and Lloyd in the revised version of his 
play, Taste, which was produced at Drury Lane Theater on April 
6, 1761, almost exactly a month after the appearance of The Ros- 
ciad. One reason it has not been recognized as Foote’s retaliation 
is that the 1761 version of Taste has never been published in its 
entirety: its first scene, which contains the most direct attack on 
Churchill, has apparently never been published at all. The full text 
of the 1761 Taste exists only in manuscript form in the Larpent 
Collection of plays in the Huntington Library.* Something of the 
nature of the play is suggested by the playbill advertising its per- 
formance. After announcing the main theatrical entertainment for 
the evening, Romeo and Juliet, with Garrick as Mercutio, the play- 
bill goes on to advertise: 


The first act of TASTE 
Connected with a new additional Act (Never perform’d Before) call’d 
MODERN TRAGEDY 
Written by Mr. FOOTE 
Lady Pentweazle by Mr. FOOTE 
The other CHARACTERS by 
Mr. FOOTE, Mr. KING 
Mr. Baddeley, Mr. Packer, Mr. Burton 
Mr. Philips, Mr. Ackman, 

And Three PERFORMERS 
Who never appeard upon any Stage. 


10Davies, op. cit., I, 329. 

11] bid.; Churchill, Poetical Works, ed. W. Tooke, (Boston, 1854), I, 44. 

12Dougald MacMillan, Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington Libra- 
ry (San Marino, California, 1939), p. 34, item 194. Foote’s friend and imitator, 
Tate Wilkinson, published the second act of the 1761 Taste in The Wandering 
Patentee (York, 1790), I, 285-99. 


18The playbill is from the Kemble-Devonshire Collection of Drury Lane play- 
bills in the Huntington Library. 
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The original play Taste, first produced in 1752, was a satire on 
the vanity of persons sitting for their portraits and on the ignorance 
of self-appointed critics of art who are duped into accepting for- 
geries as genuine old masters. For the 1761 production Foote 
retained the first act, with certain modifications, the most important 
of which was the addition of a short opening scene introducing 
two new characters, Townly and Manly. He replaced the former 
second act with an entirely new one, in which Townly and Manly 
visit a theater; discuss the shortcomings of the stage and of actors 
with a manager, Project, and a poet, Fustian; and listen to Fustian’s 
reading of an absurd tragedy of his own composition. Fustian’s 
tragedy, which is given the title Love Till Death, is a free rework- 
ing of a burlesque “sketch of a tragedy in the heroic taste” which 
the poet laureate William Whitehead had published several years 
before under the title Fatal Constancy, or Love in Tears, in his 
Poems on Several Occasions. 

The 1761 version of Taste has almost no dramatic unity. The 
two acts are completely unrelated except that Townly and Manly 
appear in both. This disunity is striking even for Foote, and sug- 
gests extreme haste in composition. The suggestion of haste is 
heightened by his free borrowing from Whitehead. The second 
act cannot be considered a burlesque of Whitehead’s Fatal Con- 
stancy, for that work itself is broad burlesque; rather, seeking to 
satirize certain absurdities in contemporary drama, Foote plagia- 
rized from Whitehead instead of writing a burlesque tragedy of 
his own. 

Several questions are raised by Foote’s procedure: Why did he 
present a play whose two parts have no logical connection? Why 
did he plagiarize his burlesque tragedy from Whitehead instead 
of writing an entirely original one? What purpose have Townly 
and Manly: are they added merely to afford a superficial appear- 
ance of unity, or do they have a further purpose? Do the comments 
on actors and acting in the new second act have any reference to 
the Rosciad controversy? 


14Foote had done something of the same kind earlier. In 1758 he had written 
a new second act for the 1752 version of Taste. But the second act of the 1761 
version is completely different from either of the earlier second acts. 
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All these questions may be logically answered if it is realized that 
Foote’s production of Taste in 1761 was his retaliation for the 
attacks levied against him by Lloyd and Churchill. The date of 
the production is itself significant. It appeared in the month follow- 
ing The Rosciad, at a time when pamphlets attacking and defend- 
ing Churchill were beginning to flood the City. Any such refer- 
ences to actors and their critics as those in the second act would 
immediately have been connected with the Rosciad controversy. 

But to write a play and present it on the stage within approx- 
imately a month would have demanded extreme haste. The play 
bears every mark of hasty composition. Driven by time, Foote did 
not take the pains to write a unified play; instead, he made slight 
changes in the first act of a former play and added a new second 
act, a large part of which was plagiarized. His actual original com- 
position was extremely slight. The motive for his haste is, of course, 
obvious: he wished to get the play to the stage while the con- 
troversy was at its height and his satiric attack would have the 
fullest effect. 

If, as seems evident, the interest in the play did not lie in its plot, 
perhaps it lay in the identity of the three new characters, Townly, 
Manly, and Fustian. In the playbill Foote had pointedly referred 
to “Three Performers who never appear’d upon any Stage.” By 
the three Foote almost certainly meant George Colman, Charles 
Churchill, and Robert Lloyd. 

The reason for Colman’s inclusion is obvious. He was known 
as a Close friend of Churchill and Lloyd; in fact, the three were 
frequently referred to as “the Triumvirate.”** Also Colman was 
connected in the public mind with The Rosciad, which had for a 
time been attributed to him. The name George Townly itself 
definitely suggests Colman. Not only was Colman’s first name 
George, but he was widely known under the pseudonym of Mr. 
Town, which he and Bonnell Thornton had used in their magazine, 
The Connoisseur, 1754-1756. Both Colman and Thornton were 
frequently referred to as “Mr. Town.” Furthermore, the picture 
of Townly in Taste fits Colman. He is presented as a man about 


15See E. R. Page’s chapter on “the Triumvirate” in his George Colman the 
Elder (New York, 1935), pp. 47-98. 
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town with interests in the theater and the arts. This was exactly 
Colman’s status; though still nominally pursuing legal studies he 
was spending much time in the pleasures of the town and was 
drifting into a career in literature and the theater. 

The relationship between Manly and Townly in the opening 
scene of Taste parallels exactly that between Churchill and Colman. 
Manly, whose first name, like that of Churchill, is Charles, is repre- 
sented as coming from the country to London to visit his old friend 
Townly and renew his former attendance at centers of pleasure. 
In 1761 Churchill, who had been in London for a time in 1753, 
returned to town from the country and frequented the company 
of his old friend Colman, whom he had known during his school 
days at Westminster. 

The physical appearance of Manly indicated in the opening 
dialogue definitely suggests Churchill: “Townty: Manly, impos- 
sible! hey, yes faith it is; what a ridiculous transformation! why 
thou art as rugged and shaggy as a Beast of thy own Breeding after 
a hard winter.” ** Churchill’s appearance was notoriously rugged. 
He wrote of himself as one whom 


Nature cast in hideous mould, 
Whom having made, she trembled to behold.” 


Hogarth later caricatured him as a bear. 

Foote evidently intended to make Manly appear ridiculous 
through the contrast between his physical uncouthness and his 
foppishness and affectation of critical taste. In Independence, pub- 
lished in 1763, Churchill implicitly acknowledged the justice of 
such a portrait by describing himself as 


A bear, whom, from the moment he was born, 

His dam despised, and left unlick’d in scorn: 

A Babel, which, the power of art outdone, 

She could not finish when she had begun: 

An utter Chaos, out of which no might 

But that of God, could strike one spark of light . . . 
O’er a brown cassock, which had once been black, 


16MS of 1761 “Taste” in Larpent Collection, Huntington Library, f. 12. Minor 
changes in punctuation, which do not affect the meaning, have been made here 
and in other quotations from the play. 


The Rosciad (ist ed.), p. 12, ll. 295-96. 
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Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A sight most strange, and awkward to behold, 
He threw a covering of blue and gold, 

Just at that time of life, when man by rule, 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool, 
He started up a fop, and, fond of show, 
Look’d like another Hercules, turn’d beau, 

A subject met with only now and then, 
Much fitter for the pencil than the pen; 
Hogarth would draw him (Envy must allow) 
E’en to the life, was Hogarth living now."* 

Townley’s question “Prythee Charles what brings thee to Lon- 
don; to rub off thy dust I reckon, to be well curry’d and get a 
fresh Coat”? may be a reference to Churchill’s discarding clerical 
garb on coming to town and arraying himself in a “blue coat 
with metal buttons, a gold-laced waistcoat, a gold-laced hat, and 
ruffles.”*” This metamorphosis, which is mentioned by Churchill 
himself in the passage quoted above, seems to have impressed his 
contemporaries strongly; it is mentioned by most of his biographers. 

One other part of the opening dialogue indicates that Manly was 
a satiric portrait of Churchill. TTownly twits Manly on his marriage 
and his children: “And how fares it with Margery and her bawling 
brood? Chopping children, I warrant, and wholesome as the breath 
of morn and as ruddy as the Rising Sun, ha, ha, ha!”** Manly replies: 


Thou’rt mistaken, George, & at once to silence thy Raillery, know 
that what you miscall Cares, are my supreme Delights; and that the 
Possession of an aimiable woman instead of producing Satiety & disgust, 
adds strength to your Passions; and that love at first tumultuous, when 
cemented by Friendship, refin’d by Delicacy, & sanctify’d by Inno- 
cence, is the highest of Human Enjoyments.” 


Townly, unimpressed, replies sarcastically: “Hail Wedded Love, 
Mysterious Love! Delicacy of Innocence, ha, ha.”** 
If Manly was intended as a satirical portrait of Churchill, his 


18Churchill, Poetical Works, ed. Tooke, III, 265-67. 

19“Taste,” Larpent MS, f. 1. 

20Andrew Kippis, Biograpbia Britannica (2d ed., London, 1778), Ill, 571. 
21“Taste,” f. 1. 

22“Taste,” f. 2. 

23] bid. 
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remarks on an “aimiable woman” and “love refin’d by Delicacy, 
& Sanctify’d by Innocence” would have justified Townly’s cynical 
amusement. Churchill’s marriage certainly lacked delicacy and in- 
nocence, and what little is known of his wife does not seem to 
justify her description as an amiable woman.* At the age of 17 
or 18 he had contracted a disreputable Fleet marriage with a 
girl named Martha Scott. Of this Beatty writes: “The ceremony, 
though legal and binding, was often performed in taverns and 
resorts of ill-repute by clergymen as dissolute and as drunken as 
those whom they united. Into this sort of union Churchill rushed 
with all the reckless abandon of eighteen years.”** Furthermore, at 
the time of the play’s production Churchill had either just aban- 
doned or was soon to abandon his wife and family. Foote could 
hardly have chosen a more vulnerable spot for attack than Church- 
ill’s marital and family relationships. 

Manly does not play a leading role in the second act of Taste; 
that honor is reserved for the poet Fustian. Nevertheless, several 
remarks by and about Manly definitely suggest Churchill. He is 
pictured as a critic of the theater; the manager, Project, says to him: 


Lack a dey, Sir, since your Abdication from the Critical Chair we 
have had nobody to check by the severity of his judgment the Intro- 
duction of absurd Novelty, or to point out & patronize real merit . . . 


We are all run to weed, turnd Topsy Turvy; Taste is fled. Oh, Better- 
ton & Booth, Booth & Betterton.”® 


Later Project speaks of him as “the ablest Critic of his time.”” 
Certainly Churchill was regarded as the reigning critic of the 
theater. Foote’s satire against him in this act consists of the fatuous 
comments he is made to pass on Fustian’s play. 

Manly is also pictured as supporting Fustian’s criticism of the 
actors as arrogant, saying: “They are a little Overbearing, I must 
own, but these Gentry are so frequently Cloath’d in imaginary 


24See Kippis’ remark that “it was always understood in Westminster that Mrs. 
Churchill’s imprudence kept too near a pace with that of her husband.” op. cit., 
Ill, 572. 


25Joseph M. Beatty, Jr, “An Essay in Critical Biography,” PMLA, XXXV 
(1920), 229. 
26“Taste,” f. 14. 
27°°Taste,” f. 15. 
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Royalty, that it is no wonder if they now and then forget their 
Real Character.”® 

Churchill had attacked the arrogance of the players in somewhat 
similar terms, speaking of them as “a band of malcontents,”*’ and 
attributing their vanity to the roles of kings and queens they played 
on the stage. In The Rosciad he described them as follows: 


Behind a group of figures awe create, 

Set off with all th’impertinence of state; 

By lace and feather consecrate to fame, 
Expletive kings and queens without a name.*° 


The second act of Taste, therefore, supplements the attack on 
Churchill’s personal appearance and his marital relationship in the 
opening scene by satirizing his hostility to actors and claim to 
critical judgment. 

The case for the identification of Fustian with Lloyd is not quite 
so strong. It rests on a fourfold basis: as previously mentioned, 
Lloyd and Churchill are said by two contemporaries to have been 
lampooned by Foote in an unpublished dialogue; Lloyd was con- 
sidered an enemy of the actors; he had tried with little success to 
write for the stage; and some of his statements resemble those 
attributed to Fustian. The picture of Fustian as a mediocre poet 
who blames his failure as a playwright on the actors would have 
had at least a superficial resemblance to Lloyd. 

Lloyd’s attacks on the players in The Actor are suggested by 
Fustian’s speech: 


Lord, I have many [plans]; & most of them calculated to punish that 
Insolent self-sufficient Race of People called Players; who tho’ but the 
Midwives of the Muses have the Arrogance to Ellbow, & jostle us Poets, 
the heirs apparent of Parnassus, the genuine offspring of Apollo. 


Going on, he suggests two plans to curb the players: one, to intro- 
duce puppets onto the stage, and the second, to confine the num- 
ber of actors employed in any play to one, and to construct out of 
pasteboard all other characters in the play. Fustian explains: 

28] bid, 

2°The Rosciad (1st ed.), p. 12, 1. 310. 


8°Op. cit., p. 9, ll. 213-16. 
$1“Taste,” f. 17. 
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Alack a Day, Mr. Townly, it is not the Play that now draws the 
People together but the Player; not the Exploits of a Richard or a 
Tamerlane, but the Fame of his Representative; if then we can get rid 
of all the supernumerary Personages, & crowd the whole business of 
the Scene into one mouth, we ease the Poet’s Labour, lessen the Man- 
ager’s Expence, save our own time, and produce the favourite Actor. 

Proj. But how can this be done? 

Fust. Nothing so easy. I have here in my Pocket a peice that not 
only Demonstrates the Possibility but Propriety of the Design. My 
title is Love till Death & my Characters are Golcondus, the Hero; 
Chrontes, the King; Lindamira, his daughter; and Tribus, the Con- 
fidant. The first to be flesh & Blood, & the three last, Paste-board.*? 


Fustian’s plan to eliminate all actors save one seems a reductio ad 
absurdum of Lloyd’s and Churchill’s damning of almost all con- 
temporary players and their exaltation of Garrick as the only one 
of consequence. The reference to the “favourite Actor” and to 
Richard III, Garrick’s most popular role, supports such a conjecture. 

The case for the interpretation of the 1761 version of Taste as 
a document in the war between the players and the poets and for 
the identification of Townly, Manly, and Fustian as Colman, 
Churchill, and Lloyd has been shown to rest on many corroborating 
circumstances. Any one or several of these might well have been 
coincidental; it is hardly likely that all were. And in considering 
any of Foote’s lampoons it must be remembered that the object 
of the satire would have been clarified and its force strengthened 
in the actual production by Foote’s tricks of costuming and mimic- 
ry. What might seem doubtful at present would have been com- 
pletely clear to contemporaries. 

That the play was recognized as an attack on Churchill, Lloyd, 
and Colman by contemporaries is clearly indicated by a reference 
to it in The Churchiliad, a long, dull prose tract attacking Churchill, 
which appeared in the spring of 1761, in time to be reviewed 
briefly in the June issue of the Critical Review.** The unknown 
author of the Churchiliad, after satiric remarks about Colman and 


32] bid. 


83The Rosciad (1st ed.), pp. 26-28; Robert Lloyd, Poetical Works (London, 
1774), I, 10-11. 


34T he Critical Review, X1 (1761), 495. 
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Lloyd, who, he believes, collaborated in the writing of The Rosciad, 
turns to Churchill: 


As for the third Being [Churchill], he was convinced of the justice 
of Mr. Foote’s satyr, in a little piece, where he exhibited Three New 
Performers, with wooden bodies as well as heads; 


Sat bravely down, and wept in anguish base; 
While from his envious eye the trickling tear 
Stole all a-down his cheek, in current vile.* 


The reference to “Mr. Foote’s satyr” and “a little piece, where he 
exhibited Three New Performers” could only be to the 1761 Taste, 
whose playbill had pointedly called attention to the “Three New 
Performers.” In his suggestion of Churchill’s anguish at Foote’s 
satire, the author of the Churchiliad seems to have been indulging 
in wishful thinking. The 1761 Taste was not conspicuously suc- 
cessful, and Churchill apparently took no formal notice of it, un- 
less his addition of an attack on Foote’s summer theater in the 
Haymarket to later editions of The Rosciad could be considered 
a reply.*° 

The available evidence overwhelmingly supports the interpre- 
tation of the 1761 version of Taste as a satire against Churchill and 
Lloyd in retaliation for their attacks on Foote in The Rosciad and 
The Actor. Townly, Manly, and Fustian represent Colman, 
Churchill, and Lloyd. Colman is included as a member of “the 
triumvirate” but is not satirized sharply, as are Churchill and Lloyd. 
Foote directed his main attack against Churchill’s personal appear- 
ance, his foppishness, his martial irregularities, and his critical pre- 
tensions; he attacked Lloyd’s poetic and critical pretensions and 
his failure as a dramatist. 


85The Churchiliad (London, 1761), p. 6. 
86See Churchill’s Poetical Works, ed. Tooke (Boston, 1854), I, 55 ff.; ll. 539 ff. 
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Robert Southey’s Estimate of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge: A Study in Human Relations 


By Eart Lestiz Grices 


“ O SOUTHEY,” wrote Coleridge just before his departure for Malta 
in the spring of 1804, “from Oxford to Greta Hall—a spiritual 
map with our tracks as if two ships had left Port in company.” 
The lives of these two men, indeed, from their first meeting in 
1794, were destined to be so inextricably interwoven that any con- 
sideration of the one necessarily involves a study of the other; and 
it would seem advantageous, therefore, to draw together Southey’s 
many comments upon Coleridge. The remarks run the gamut from 
adulation to downright condemnation, representing as they do 
judgments based upon “the ups and downs” of a long association, 
but their total effect offers considerable information about Cole- 
ridge. While Southey’s passing remarks are not often free from 
personal prejudice—perhaps they are mainly the result of it—they 
do show the impact of Coleridge’s personality and genius upon a 
contemporary writer. Likewise, out of these comments arises a self- 
portrait of Southey, not always flattering it is true, but all the more 
real because it was presented unconsciously.’ 
In order to understand the changing and at times contradictory 
comments upon Coleridge which follow, one ought to glance briefly 


1Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (1932),1,319. 


This study has been drawn mainly from Southey’s voluminous correspondence. 
An examination of the large manuscript collection of Southey’s letters in the 
Huntington Library has greatly enriched the investigation. Many of these letters 
have never been published, and those which are in print are often fragmentary. 
Footnotes have been added for all quotations from published sources. Those of 
special importance are: C. C. Southey, The Life and Correspondence of the late 
Robert Southey (1849-50); Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. 
J. W. Warter (1856); J. W. Robberds, A Memoir of ... William Taylor of 
Norwich (1843); and Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Robert Southey (1847). Wherever possible, however, the text is drawn from 
manuscripts in the Huntington Library. This will explain certain discrepancies 
between the present text and that appearing in printed books. It should also be 
pointed out that a few quotations have been made from manuscripts belonging to 
the Coleridge family. 
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at Southey’s character. Gifted with powers of application and per- 
severance, he was intolerant of their lack in other persons. Self- 
disciplined, he not only deplored want of self-management in 
others but also offered active interference. Inclined to be meddle- 
some, he often seems no better than a busybody. When he was 
thwarted in his desires to regulate others, he quite naturally be- 
came bitter, even to pointing an accusing finger. Perhaps one might 
overlook this tendency in Southey, for it emanated from good in- 
tentions, but unfortunately there was combined with it an inability 
to rise above personal prejudice. In many ways Southey was an 
admirable man, but he was capable of petty jealousy and intolerance. 

It should be remarked, too, that Coleridge and Southey were not 
especially suited to one another. Although their early revolutionary 
enthusiasm first drew them together and their marriage to sisters led 
to an intimacy not wholly compatible to either, almost from the 
first their diversity of temperament caused friction. Coleridge soon 
recognized this; Southey was slower to do so. It was Southey, far 
more than Coleridge, who sought intimacy and who spoke of con- 
geniality. For Southey never truly understood Coleridge. Though 
he had more opportunities than most men for judging Coleridge, his 
own habits of mind, sense of propriety, and rigid morality led him 
to condemn what he did not understand. For a while he was caught 
by the dazzle of Coleridge’s personality but was neither wise nor 
tolerant enough to forgive Coleridge’s aberrations. Southey recog- 
nized Coleridge’s genius, but personal considerations often modi- 
fied and sometimes distorted his judgment. Perhaps, then, the or- 
derly mind of a man of talent tried to evaluate the disorderly one 
of a man of genius. 

In June 1794 Coleridge and Southey met in the latter’s rooms 
in Balliol College, Oxford. Both were enthusiastic young revolu- 
tionaries, and both were embryonic poets. Each immediately con- 
ceived a warm affection for the other. Coleridge, Southey wrote to a 
friend on June 12,1794, “is of most uncommon merit,—of the strong- 
est genius, the clearest judgment, the best heart. My friend he 
already is, and must hereafter be yours.”* Together he and Cole- 
ridge proposed a scheme for forming an ideal community in Amer- 


8C. C. Southey, Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, 1, 210. 
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ica, where a practical experiment in human relations might be 
undertaken. This Utopian plan, which they called Pantisocracy, 
was a source of mutual enthusiasm and dominated their thoughts 
for many months. They talked and dreamed at Oxford; then after 
Coleridge’s tour of Wales, they were reunited and stayed all sum- 
mer in or near Bristol. Thus was Coleridge introduced to Sara 
Fricker, a sister of Southey’s fiancee, to whom in a moment of 
Pantisocratic ardor he immediately proposed marriage. Another 
mutual enterprise of this summer was a tragedy entitled the Fall of 
Robespierre, of which Coleridge wrote the first act. 

At the end of the summer Coleridge left Bristol and stayed in 
London for about a month on his way to Cambridge, but a few 
weeks later he abandoned the University and settled in London, 
Southey remaining in the West. Coleridge turned to other friends, 
particularly to Charles Lamb. He wrote only infrequently to 
Southey, who already had begun to complain of the neglect of 
himself and Sara Fricker. Coleridge, however, remained an ardent 
Pantisocrat, refusing advantageous employment with the Earl of 
Buchan and rejecting a liberal proposal from his family. Southey, 
probably spurred on by the Fricker sisters and already beginning 
his interference in Coleridge’s affairs, went to London for the ex- 
press purpose of seeking him out and returning him to Bristol. 
“Coleridge,” he wrote to Joseph Cottle after Coleridge’s death, 
“did not come back to Bristol till January, 1795, nor would he, I 
believe, have come back at all, if 1 had not gone to London to 
look for him. For having got there from Cambridge at the begining 
of winter, there he remained without writing to Miss F[ricker] or 
to me.”* Southey’s mission was successful, and early in 1795 the 
two men took up lodgings together in Bristol. 

They now tried to earn enough for their emigration to America, 
though they later compromised on a settlement in Wales to try out 
their scheme. They were constantly together. “Coleridge,” Southey 
wrote on February 8, 1795, “is writing at the same table; our names 
are written in the book of destiny, on the same page.”* They gave 
lectures. They wrote poetry. They planned a magazine. But for 


‘J. D. Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1894), p. 42. 
5C, C. Southey, op. cit., I, 231. 
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all their efforts they earned barely enough to support themselves. 

Southey began to take stock of the situation, his examination of 
his affairs undoubtedly being induced by the promise of an annuity 
of £160 from his friend Wynn and the insistence on the part 
of his uncle that he go into the church or the legal profession. 
Southey wavered. Although responsible for Coleridge’s return 
from Bristol, he was anxious to marry Edith Fricker as soon as 
possible, and he saw that their Pantisocratic plans were no nearer 
achievement than they had been a year before. He determined, 
therefore, to abandon Pantisocracy; and he made good his decision, 
when in November 1795, immediately after a secret marriage, he 
left for Portugal under his uncle’s auspices. 

From the beginning of Southey’s defection Coleridge was pro- 
foundly moved. At first he sought to reconvert Southey, but when 
he saw that all efforts were hopeless, he penned a letter of bitter 
reproach,® declaring that Southey had selfishly abandoned both 
his friends and Pantisocracy and that their friendship was at an end. 
Coleridge detailed his own sacrifices for the sake of principles and 
with irrefragable arguments proved the treachery of Southey’s 
conduct. Thus the golden dream of Pantisocracy died. The only 
tangible result was Coleridge’s marriage to Sara Fricker, soon to 
be the source of unending turmoil. 

When Southey returned from Portugal in May 1796 he found 
Coleridge among new friends. He and his wife settled in Bristol 
across the street from the Coleridges, but the alienation continued. 
Southey took the first step towards a reconciliation when he sent 
over to Coleridge a slip of paper containing a sentence from Schil- 
ler: “Fiesco! Fiesco! thou leavest a void in my bosom, which the 
human race, thrice told, will never fill up.”’ Southey’s overtures 
produced only a temporary understanding. Coleridge was unmis- 
takably clear on the subject. “We are now reconciled,” he wrote 
to John Thelwall on December 31, 1796, “but the cause of the 
difference was solemn, and ‘the blasted oak puts not forth its buds 
anew.’ We are acquaintances, and feel kindliness towards each 


Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. Coleridge (1895), I, 137-51. 


*The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (1856), 
III, 647. 
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other, but I do not esteem or love Southey, . . 
Southey of me.”® 

Two further matters caused a renewed breach between the 
brothers-in-law. In November 1797 Coleridge published three 
sonnets in the Monthly Magazine. They were signed Nehemiah 
Higginbottom and were intended as satires upon the poems of 
Lamb, Lloyd, and Coleridge himself. For some reason Southey 
assumed that the sonnet, “Simplicity,” was a parody upon his early 
poems and took offense. Then, too, he became intimate with 
Charles Lloyd, an erstwhile housemate of the Coleridges, and like 
Lamb was turned against Coleridge by Lloyd’s gossip and tale- 
bearing. Undoubtedly stung by Coleridge’s aloofness, he was ready 
to quarrel anew, and these two reasons gave him an excuse. 

There may have been a deeper cause for Southey’s growing re- 
sentment, however. By the summer of 1797 Coleridge’s acquaint- 
ance with William and Dorothy Wordsworth had ripened into a 
warm friendship. Wordsworth, now the repository of Coleridge’s 
inmost feelings, had supplanted Southey. This may partly explain 
Southey’s attack on the Lyrical Ballads. “Have you,” he wrote to 
William Taylor on September 5, 1798, 


65 


. and vice versa 


seen a volume of Lyrical Ballads &c.? They are by Coleridge & Words- 
worth but their names are not affixed. Coleridge’s ballad of The 
Auncient Marinere is I think the clumsiest attempt at German sublimity 
I ever saw. Many of the others are very fine, & some I shall re-read, 
upon the same principle that led me thro Trissino, whenever I am 
afraid of writing like a child or an old woman.° 


Had Southey confined himself to criticism in a private letter, for 
undoubtedly he was incapable of appreciating the subtle merits of 
The Ancient Mariner, one could condone his conduct, but he saw 
fit to repeat his opinions in an unsigned article in the Critical 
Review," one of the leading reviews of the day. He must have 


SE. H. Coleridge, op. cit., I, 210-11. 
9J. W. Robberds, A Memoir of ... William Taylor, 1, 223. 


10Critical Review, XXIV, N.S. (October 1798), 197-204. To cover his tracks, 
Southey speaks in his review of “the author” though he knew the poems were by 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Charles Lamb, notwithstanding his alienation from 
Coleridge at this time, remonstrated with Southey about the review. (See The 
Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. E. V. Lucas [1935], I, 136-37.) Wordsworth wrote 
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known what injury such a review of the poems would inflict, not 
only upon the sale of the volume but upon the feelings of the au- 
thors; but apparently personal animosity determined his course of 
action. It would seem evident, too, that he expressed his opinion of 
the Lyrical Ballads to Mrs. Coleridge, for during Coleridge’s ab- 
sence in Germany, when she was with the Southeys a good deal, 
she twice wrote slightingly of that volume to Thomas Poole. “The 
Lyrical Ballads are laughed at and disliked by all with very few 
excepted,”"* she wrote in March 1799; and a little later she was 
even more emphatic—“The Lyrical Ballads are not liked at all 
by any.”” 

Southey’s review appeared while Coleridge was in Germany, and 
in pleasant contrast to his treatment of the Lyrical Ballads, Southey 
ministered to Mrs. Coleridge during her husband’s absence. When 
Berkeley, the Coleridges’ second child, died, he saw to its inter- 
ment. Thus, soon after Coleridge returned to England in July 1799 
the two men resumed at least amicable relations. Coleridge, un- 
doubtedly appreciative of Southey’s kindness to Mrs. Coleridge and 
recognizing the affection of his three-year-old son for Southey— 
“little Hartley prattles about you”’*—made the first overtures. 
Southey, still resentful, accused Coleridge of having slandered him. 
Coleridge replied that he had “never charged Southey with ‘aught 
but deep and implacable enmity towards himself,’ ””’* and appealed 





a protest to Cottle: “Southey’s review I have seen. He knew that I published 
those poems for money and money alone. He knew that money was of im- 
portance to me. If he could not conscientiously have spoken differently of the 
volume, he ought to have declined the task of reviewing it.” (William Knight, 
The Life of William Wordsworth [1889], Il, 2.) Coleridge seems to have said 
nothing at the time, but several years later, in talking with Crabb Robinson, he 
explained Southey’s conduct: “Southey’s severity he attributed to the habit of 
reviewing. Southey had said of Coleridge’s poetry that he was a Dutch imitator 
of the Germans. Coleridge quoted this, not to express any displeasure at it, but 
to show in what way Southey could speak of him.” (Diary, Reminiscences, and 
Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed. Thomas Sadler [1872], I, 169. 
From a conversation of March 30, 1811.) 


11§tephen Potter, Minnow among Tritons (1934), p. 4. 
121 bid., p. 5. 


13From a manuscript insertion made by E. H. Coleridge in a copy of his 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1895), I, 303. 


14] bid., 1, 304. 
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t to both Poole and Wordsworth as witnesses. Finally Poole wrote 
- to Southey to allay his suspicions—“In the many conversations I 
f have had with Coleridge concerning yourself, he has never dis- 
f covered the least personal enmity against, but, on the contrary, the 


- strongest affection for you stifled only by the untoward events of 
q your separation.”** Thus on August 20, 1799, Southey wrote to 





€ Charles Danvers: 
, I write to you from Stowey, and at the same table with Coleridge: this 
S will surprise you. . . . However, here I am, and have been some days 
I wholly immersed in conversation. In one point of view Coleridge and 
I are bad companions for each other. Without being talkative I am 
q conversational, and the hours slip away, and the ink dries upon the pen 
y in my hand." 
n On February 5, 1800, apropos of a poem in hexameters on Mo- 
- hammed upon which he and Coleridge planned to collaborate, he 
9 remarked to William Taylor: 
, From Coleridge I am promised the half, & we divided the books accord- 
ing as their subjects suited us—but I expect to have nearly the whole 
- work. His ardour is not lasting, & the only inconvenience that his 
5. dereliction can occasion will be that I shall write the poem in fragments 
1. & have to seam them together at last.?* 
; In the late summer of 1799 the Southeys accompanied the Cole- 
ridges to Ottery St. Mary to meet Coleridge’s family. Afterwards 
4 Coleridge went off to London, and a number of friendly letters 
n- passed between him and Southey. Then, in April 1800, Southey 
“ departed for Portugal in search of health, but before leaving he 
d made Coleridge his literary executor. “A man,” the punctilious 
. Southey wrote to Coleridge, 
or when he goes abroad should make his will; and this [Madoc and the 
-" completed portions of Thalaba] is all my wealth: be my executor, in 
0. case I am summoned upon the grand tour of the universe, and do with 
15Loc. cit. 


16], W. Warter, Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, I, 78. 


17]. W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 325. Nothing came of this plan save a fragment of 
109 lines by Southey and a short metrical experiment by Coleridge. Cf. E. H. 
Coleridge, The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1912), I, 
329-30. 
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them, and with whatever you may find of mine, what may be most 
advantageous for Edith, for my brothers . . . and for my mother.* 


Southey also told Coleridge that he would take along a few books, 
and he specified, as if in atonement for his review, “your poems, the 
Lyrics, the Lyrical Ballads, and Gebir; . . . these make all my 
library.”*° While in Portugal he begged Coleridge for “some long 
letters,” and “your Christabell and your Three Graves, and finish 
them on purpose to send them.”*? Nevertheless, he still had mis- 
givings: “Coleridge ought to be upon the Life of Lessing: he ought 
also to write to me, and I have my fears lest the more important 
business should be neglected like the other.”** Elsewhere he was 
more critical. “Coleridge,” he said, “has never written to me: where 
no expectation existed there can be no disappointment.” It is, how- 
ever, in a letter to Humphry Davy that Southey betrays what was, 
perhaps, the main cause of his adverse view of Coleridge—the 
intimacy with the Wordsworths. When Coleridge renounced 
Southey’s friendship in November 1795 he meant to make a com- 
plete break. Later family considerations forced a renewal of asso- 
ciation with Southey, but new friendships had displaced the old. 
Southey knew that Coleridge had transferred his affection to 
Wordsworth, and he resented it. On July 26, 1800, having heard 
of the migration of Coleridge to the North, he wrote almost spite- 
fully to Davy: 


Coleridge’s translation [of Wallenstein] is admirable; but Coleridge, 
who can write as well as Schiller, ought not to have translated. He has 
done wrong, I think, in removing so far from his other friends, and 
wholly giving himself to Wordsworth; it is wrong on his own account, 
and more so on his wife’s, who is now at an unreachable distance from 
all her sisters. What of the life of Lessing? the [proposed] essay on 
the “Genius of Schiller” amused me, it is not the first nor the second 
time that he had advertised what has not been written.?? 


18C, C, Southey, op. cit., II, 54. 

19] bid., Il, 56. 

20] bid., Il, 65. 

21J. W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 363. 

22]. W. Warter, op. cit., I, 118. 

23John Davy, Fragmentary Remains ... of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. (1858), 
p- 46. 
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To Coleridge, however, Southey continued cordial as ever. On 
March 28, 1801, he wrote from Lisbon, as if to wean Coleridge 
away from Wordsworth, that he wished they could settle together 
at Alfoxden; “there was a house big enough: and you would talk 
me into healthy indolence, and I should spur you to profitable in- 
dustry.”** He suggested that they might undertake “some joint 
journeyman works, which might keep up winter fires and Christ- 
mas tables”;”* thus beginning a series of fruitless plans for collabora- 
tion and money-making. 

Immediately upon Southey’s return to England in July 1801 he 
and Coleridge began to talk of living together, but except for brief 
visits at Greta Hall, Keswick, where the Coleridges were domes- 
ticated, no plans materialized until later. Southey wrote frequently 
to his friends about Coleridge. “I am going to Keswick,” he wrote 
to William Taylor on July 27, 1801, 


to pass the Autumn with Coleridge—to work like a negro—& to 
arrange his future plans with my own. He is miserably ill, & must quit 
England for a warmer climate or perish. I found letters announcing his 
determination to ship himself & family for the Azores, the only spot 
his finances could reach. This I have stopt; & the probability is that 
he will accompany me abroad. Thus Edith will have one sister with 
her to reconcile her to an abandonment of the rest—& I shall have 
with me the man, to whom, in all the ups & downs of six years, my 
heart has clung with most affection, despite even of its own efforts.*° 


By this time Southey has revealed the most important aspect of his 
own relationship to Coleridge. He found his friend irresistible. Like 
almost everyone else, he was spellbound by Coleridge’s scintillating 
personality. He saw Coleridge’s faults with unvarnished clarity and 
he wrote of them with relentless frankness; but when all was said 
and done, he knew he was in the presence of genius. 

“Lamb I hear has been at Keswick this summer,” Southey wrote 
to Rickman on October 18, 1802. 


Conjugal vexation of which he speaks would not have affected me— 
indeed my presence would have greatly repressed it—for I am the only 


24C. C. Southey, op. cit., II, 137. 
25] bid., Il, 139. 
26]. W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 370. 
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man among his acquaintance to whom Coleridge does not complain of 
his wife—& that I think implies some merit on my part.?’ It is all from 
his want of calculation, from that constant sacrifice to present impulse 
which marks his character & blasts the brightest talents that I have 
ever witnessed. I very much wished you to have seen him once. Lamb 
knows him better than most men—& I thoroughly know him—you 
would have given a fair first-sight opinion—because you would have 
looked thro the dazzle of conversation. Lamb says “the rogue has given 
me philtres to make me love him”—I never feel so little satisfied with 
myself as upon recollecting that my inclination to like him has always 
got the better of a judgement—felt at first sight—& deliberately & per- 
petually strengthened by every experience. 


By 1803 Coleridge’s health had become so bad that his friends 


began to despair of his life, and Southey was ready to sympathize 
with him. To William Taylor he wrote on June 23, 1803: 


Coleridge & I have often talked of making a great work upon English 
Literature—but Coleridge only talking—& poor fellow he will not do 
that long I fear— . . . by God it provokes me when I see a set of 
puppies yelping at him, upon whom he—a great good-natured mastiff, 
if he came up to them, would just lift up his leg & pass on. . . It vexes 
& grieves me to the heart that when he is gone, as go he will, nobody 
will believe what a mind goes with him, how infinitely & ten-thousand- 
thousand-fold—the mightiest of his generation! ** 

In August 1803 the Southeys lost their only child, and, seeking 
solace, they went almost at once to join the Coleridges at Greta 
Hall, Keswick, on a visit which ended only with their deaths. 
Coleridge, trudging about Scotland in a desperate endeavor to re- 
gain his health, hurried home. Fate had again united his destiny to 
Southey’s, 

For a time Southey becomes a little more generous in his judg- 
ment. “Coleridge,” he remarks in a letter of November 19, 1803, 
“fs now in bed with the lumbago. Never was poor fellow so tor- 
mented with such pantomimic complaints.” Then after details of 
the illness, he continues: 


27Southey’s statement is false. A year before, on October 21, 1801, Coleridge 
wrote fully to Southey on the subject of his domestic infelicity. Southey may 
have prevented him from speaking of it in conversation, but Coleridge frequently 
wrote about it. Cf. E. L. Griggs, op. cit., I, 182 and 189; E. H. Coleridge, op. cit., 
I, 366 and 389. 


28]. W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 461-62. 
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He is arranging materials for what, if it be made, will be a most valu- 
able work, under the title of “Consolations and Comforts,” which will ° 
be the very essential oil of metaphysics, fragrant as otto of roses, and 
useful as wheat, rice, port wine, or any other necessary of human life.?° 


Three weeks later Southey is even more eulogistic: 


I know not when any of his works will appear—& tremble lest an un- 
timely death should leave me the task of putting together the fragments 
of his materials—when in sober truth I do believe [his death] would 
be a more serious loss to the world of literature than it ever suffered 
from the wreck of antient science.*° 


Among Southey’s correspondents the one most severe in his 
judgment of Coleridge was John Rickman. “He is very unwell in 
body,” Rickman wrote to Southey on March 26, 1804, “. . . and 
his Mind is very depressed, & very excitable by objects to other 
Men scarce visible or feelable . . . If he dies, it will be from a sulky 
imagination, produced from the general cause of such things: i.e. 
Want of regular Work or Application: which is a great pity.” 
In his answer to Rickman, Southey is less sympathetic than usual. 


You are in great measure right about Coleridge. He is worse in body 
than you seem to believe, but the main cause lies in his own manage- 
ment of himself—or rather want of management. His mind is in a 
perpetual St. Vitus’s dance—eternal activity without action. At times 
he feels mortified that he should have done so little, but this feeling 
never produces any exertion—I will begin tomorrow—he says—& thus 
has all his life long been letting today slip. He has had no calamities in 
life—& so contrives to be miserable about trifles—picking every pimple 
into a wound. Poor fellow there is no one thing which gives me so 
much pain as the witnessing such a waste of unequalled powers. .. . 
Having so much to do, so many errors to weed out of the world which 
he is capable of eradicating—if he does die without doing his work!— 
it will half break my heart, & he will deserve a damnation by the par- 
able to a heavy amount! for no human being has had more talents 
allotted.** 


Though Coleridge had been talking of a stay in a warmer climate 
for two or three years, it was not until 1804 that he finally fixed 

29]. W. Warter, op. cit., I, 246. 

30J, W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 476. 
31C, C. Southey, op. cit., II, 277-78. 
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upon Malta as his destination. Southey seems to have wished him 
well, and the series of friendly letters between them during the early 
months of this year suggests a continuation of their friendship. 
Southey’s letter of February 1804, however, deserves special men- 
tion, for it shows an unquenchable desire to interfere in matters 
really none of his concern. He regrets to find Coleridge “so lavish 
of the outward and visible signs of friendship” with “a set of fel- 
lows whom you do not care for and ought not to care for.” He 
warns Coleridge: 


You have accustomed yourself to talk affectionately, and write affec- 
tionately, to your friends, till the expressions of affection flow by habit 
in your conversation, and in your letters, and pass for more than they 
are worth; the worst of all this is, that your letters will one day rise up 
in judgment against you . . . and you will be convicted of a double 
dealing, which, though you do not design, you certainly do practise. 


Southey goes on to be more specific: 


You say in yours to Sara, that you love and honour me; upon my soul 
I believe you: but if I did not thoroughly believe it before, your say- 
ing so is the thing of all things that would make me open my eyes 
and look about me to see if I were not deceived. . . . Your feelings go 
naked, I cover mine with a bear-skin; I will not say that you harden 
yours by your mode, but I am sure that mine are the warmer for their 
clothing.** 


Southey, nevertheless, sincerely regretted Coleridge’s departure. 
“Coleridge and I are the best companions possible,” he wrote in 
early 1804, “in almost all moods of mind, for all kinds of wisdom, 
and all kinds of nonsense, to the very heights and depths there- 
of”;** and to William Taylor he remarked that he had delayed 
reviewing the work of Malthus “in expectation that Coleridge 


82Coleridge seems to have taken Southey’s admonition in good grace. In his 
answer he said in part: “I have undoubtedly suffered a great deal from a coward- 
ice in not daring to repel unassimilating acquaintances who press forward upon 
my friendship; but I dare aver, that if the circumstances of each particular case 
were examined, they would prove on the whole honourable to me rather than 
otherwise. . . . So help me God! I will hereafter be quite sure that I do really 
and in the whole of my heart esteem and like a man before I permit him to call 
me friend.” E. H. Coleridge, op. cit., II, 466-67. 


88C, C, Southey, op. cit., II, 266-67. 
34], W. Warter, op. cit., I, 253. 
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would put his Samson gripe upon that wretched Philistine.”** To 
Coleridge he was equally pointed: “Your departure hangs upon me 
with something the same effect that the heavy atmosphere presses 
upon you.’”** But the best commentary on Coleridge, and one which 
sums up the attitude of Southey, occurs in a letter to Miss Barker, 
dated April 3, 1804. 


Coleridge is gone for Malta, and his departure affects me more than I 
let be seen. Let what will trouble me, I bear a calm face... It is now 
almost ten years since he and I first met, in my rooms at Oxford, which 
meeting decided the destiny of both; and now when, after so many ups 
and downs, I am, for a time, settled under his roof, he is driven abroad 
in search of health. Ill he is, certainly and sorely ill; yet I believe if his 
mind was as well regulated as mine, the body would be quite as man- 
ageable. I am perpetually pained and mortified by thinking what he 
ought to be, for mine is an eye of microscopic discernment to the faults 
of my friends; but the tidings of his death would come upon me more 
like a stroke of lightning than any evil I have ever yet endured; almost 
it would make me superstitious, for we were two ships that left port 
in company.** 


During the first part of Coleridge’s long absence, which lasted 


until August 1806, Southey was genuinely concerned.** Since Cole- 
ridge had left in wretched health, so bad, indeed, that his death 
seemed almost inevitable to his friends, Southey waited expectantly 
for letters; but when the absence lengthéned into months, and Cole- 
ridge took on the private and then the public secretaryship to the 
Military Governor of Malta, his neglect of letter-writing caused 
irritation rather than solicitude. “I am more angry at his silence 
than I choose to express,” Southey burst forth in a letter of May 
13, 1806, on hearing indirectly of Coleridge’s removal to Rome, 
“because I have no doubt whatever that the reason why we receive 
no letters is, that he writes none; when he comes he will probably 


35]. W. Robberds, op. cit., I, 481. 
86C. C. Southey, op. cit., II, 273. 
87J, W. Warter, op. cit., I, 270-71. 


88]t should be noted that there is no evidence of Southey’s having to bear any 
financial responsibility for Mrs. Coleridge and the children at this time, although 
they were at Greta Hall. He did assume, of course, what Coleridge graciously 
called a “vice-fathership.” 
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tell a different story, and it will be proper to admit his excuse with- 
out believing it.”*° 

This marks a definite change in Southey’s estimate of Coleridge. 
Henceforth there is less toleration and more condemnation. Dis- 
appointed by Coleridge’s failure to perform, impatient at delay and 
excuse-making, he was coming to recognize that Coleridge would 
not be molded into a practical man. As long as they were in close 
association Southey could not for long withstand the spell of Cole- 
ridge’s personality; now a long absence emphasized the utter di- 
versity of their temperaments, characters, and minds. A greater man 
than Southey might have risen above petty irritations, but Southey, 
whatever his merits may have been, was unable to do so, and his 
fault-finding continued for many years. 

The first unmitigated condemnation of Coleridge was written in 
April 1807, eight months after his return from Malta. Southey 
deals particularly with Coleridge’s domestic disaster, but it should 
be noted, too, that he still looks upon the Wordsworths with bitter 
enmity. The letter is addressed to John Rickman. 


What you have heard of Coleridge is true, he is about to seperate 
from his wife, & as he chuses to do every thing in a way different from 


the rest of the world, is first going with her to visit his relations where 
however she has long since been introduced. The seperation is a good 
thing,—his habits are so murderous of all domestic comfort that I am 
only surprized Mrs. C. is not rejoiced at being rid of him. He besots 
himself with opium, or with spirits, till his eyes look like a Turks who 
is half reduced to idiotcy by the practise;—he calls up the servants at 
all hours of the night to prepare food for him,—he does in short all 
things, at all times except the proper time,—does nothing which he 
ought to do, & every thing which he ought not. His present scheme is 
to live with Wordsworth—it is from his idolatry of that family that 
this has begun,—they have always humoured him in all his follies,— 
listened to his complaints of his wife,—& when he has complained of 
the itch, helped him to scratch, instead of covering him with brim- 
stone ointment, & shutting him up by himself. Wordworth & his sister 
who pride themselves upon having no selfishness, are of all human 
beings whom I have ever known the most intensely selfish. The one 
thing to which W. would sacrifice all others is his own reputation, 
concerning which his anxiety is perfectly childish—like a woman of 


39 J. W. Warter, op. cit., I, 377. 
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her beauty: & so he can get Coleridge to talk his own writings over 
with him, & criticise them & (without amending them) teach him how 
to do it,—to be in fact the very rain & air & sunshine of his intellect, 
he thinks C. is very well employed & this arrangement a very good 
one. I myself, as I have told Coleridge, think it highly fit that the 
seperation should take place, but by no means that it should ever have 
been necessary. 

For a time, however, Coleridge may have redeemed himself in the 
eyes of Southey by successfully completing a series of lectures at 
the Royal Institution, though Southey, with his usual propensity 
to meddle in Coleridge’s life, had attempted to dissuade him from 
delivering them. Southey argued that the lectures would keep 
Coleridge “from what is of greater immediate importance; because 
he will never be ready, and therefore always on the fret; and be- 
cause I think his prospects such that it is not prudent to give 
lectures to ladies and gentlemen in Albemarle St.—Sidney Smith is 
good enough for them.”*° Southey was gratified to find Coleridge 
in agreement with him about the Roman Catholic Bill, and out of 
admiration for Coleridge’s philosophical ability, remarked con- 
cerning Wordsworth’s “Intimations” ode: “The Ode upon Pre- 
existence is a dark subject darkly handled. Coleridge is the only 
man who could make such a subject luminous.” It is worth no- 
ting, however, that Southey thought him guilty of chameleon-like 
changes in his philosophical opinions: 


[Coleridge] is at present with Mrs, Clarkson at Bury. . . . Dr. Sayers 
would not find him now the warm Hartleian that he has been. Hartley 
was ousted by Berkeley, Berkeley by Spinoza, & Spinoza by Plato. 
When last I saw him Jacob Behmen had some chance of coming in. 
The truth is that he plays with systems, & any nonsense will serve him 
for a text from which he can deduce something new & surprizing.*? 


The circumstances surrounding Coleridge’s periodical, T he Friend, 
were such as to give Southey unlimited opportunities for advice 
and censure. Beginning with a prospectus in December 1808 Cole- 
ridge spent six months in feverish preparation. Since he had un- 
dertaken to publish The Friend himself, all the business problems, 

*°Mrs. Henry Sandford, Thomas Poole and His Friends (1888), I, 177-78. 


“1C. C. Southey, op. cit., III, 126. 
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such as printing, circulation, and financial responsibility, fell upon 
his shoulders; and were the story of his mismanagement and ill- 
fortune not so tragic to him, it would be a comedy of errors.“* 

When Coleridge issued the prospectus, Southey was skeptical. 
“Coleridge,” he wrote to William Taylor on December 6, 1808, 
“I understand has ordered some of his Prospectuses to be sent to 
you, relying upon me to write to you on the subject. He manages 
things badly . . . a few advertisements in newspapers & magazines 
would have done better than any prospectus at all.”“* In a letter to 
Rickman, Southey regretted Coleridge’s precipitancy in issuing 
the prospectus “wet from the pen to the printer, without consult- 
ing any body, or giving himself time for consideration,“ and he 
expressed displeasure with its tone: 


The prospectus looks too much like what it pretends to be, talks con- 
fidentially to the Public about what the Public cares not a curse for— 
& has about it a sort of unmanly humblefication, which is not sincere, 
which the very object of the paper gives the lie to, which may pro- 
voke some people, & can conciliate nobody. Yet such as it is I should 
augur best of those persons who expected most from it, such a habit 
of thinking & such a train of thinking is manifested there.*® 


Southey was not sanguine concerning the appearance of The 
Friend—“For the Friend itself you may whistle these three months, 
& God knows how much longer,”*” he wrote to Rickman, and he 
answered his own query, “Will he carry the thing on?” with “Dios 
es que sabe”;* but he had no doubt of Coleridge’s intellectual 
powers. Writing to William Taylor he says: 


Assuredly if he carries it into effect great things will be done;—sounder 
criticism and sounder philosophy established as well as advanced, than 


48“The real reason why the last Friend was delayed is a curious one. The 
manuscript was in due time in the printers’ hands, and the rats ate up the motto 
the night before it should have been set up. It was a whole page of Hooker, and 
as those vermin are to be classed among.the Independents, they must certainly 
have found it hard of digestion.” Southey to Sir George Beaumont. See W. Knight, 
Memorials of Coleorton (1887), Il, 84. 

44]. W. Robberds, op. cit., II, 229. 

45). W. Warter, op. cit., II, 120. 

46Loc. cit. 

47], W. Warter, op. cit., II, 119. 

48] Did., Tl, 114. 
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modern ages have seen; great truths upholden, & the axe laid at the root 
of those great errors which have been for the last century held to be 
the very nine & thirty articles of philosophical faith.*® 


On June 1, 1809, despite the fears of his friends, Coleridge issued 
the first number of The Friend. Southey, beyond his irritation over 
the irregular appearance of a paper which had been promised as a 
weekly periodical, confined his adverse criticism to Coleridge’s 
style. “Coleridge,” he wrote to William Taylor on September 7, 
1809, 


has sent out a fourth number today. I have always expected every 
number to be the last. He may however possibly go on in this inter- 
mitting way till subscribers enough withdraw their names (partly in 
anger at its irregularity, more because they find it Heathen Greek)— 
to give him an ostensible reason for stopping short. Both he & Words- 
worth powerfully as they can write & profoundly as they usually think, 
have been betrayed into the same fault,—that of making things easy of 
comprehension in themselves, difficult to be comprehended by their 
way of stating them.—Instead of going to the natural spring for water 
they seem to like the labour of dipping wells. 


Southey best expressed his judgment of Coleridge at this time 
in a letter written to Miss Barker on January 29, 1809. The letter 
is especially interesting because Southey offers an analysis of him- 
self as well as one of Coleridge: 


It is not a little extraordinary that Coleridge, who is fond of logic, and 
who has an actual love and passion for close, hard thinking, should 
write in so rambling and inconclusive a manner; while I, who am utterly 
incapable of that toil of thought in which he delights, never fail to ex- 
press myself perspicuously, and to the point. I owe, perhaps, some- 
thing of this to the circumstance of having lived with him during that 
year in my life which was most likely to give my mind its lasting char- 


49]. W. Robberds, op. cit., II, 230. 


50When Coleridge issued the prospectus, Southey had advised “half a crown or 
five shilling numbers, irregularly, whenever they are ready—but no promised 
times, no promised quantity, no promised any thing,” for he was well aware of 
Coleridge’s desultory habits. J. W. Warter, op. cit., II, 120. It was, therefore, a 
little ungenerous to complain of irregularity later, or to write to Beaumont, “For 
the literary news of these mountains—heaven knows when you will see another 
number of The Friend. To me and Wordsworth it is a sore grief, and earnestly 
did we wish that you might never see the first.” W. Knight, Memorials of Coleor- 
ton, Il, 77. 
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acter. Disliking his inordinate love of talking, I was naturally led to 
avoid the same fault; when we were alone, and he talked his best 
(which was always at those times), I was pleased to listen; and when 
we were in company, and I heard the same things repeated,—repeated 
to every fresh company, seven times in the week if we were in seven 
parties,—still I was silent, in great measure from depression of spirits 
at perceiving those vices in his nature which soon appeared to be in- 
curable. When he provoked me into an argument, I made the most 
of my time; and, as it was not easy to get in more than a few words, 
took care to make up in weight for what they wanted in measure. His 
habits have continued, and so have mine. Coleridge requested me to 
write him such a letter upon the faults of the “Friend” as he might 
insert and reply to. I did so; but it was not inserted. . . . It described 
the fault you have remarked as existing in Burke. . . . So it is with C.; 
he goes to work like a hound, nosing his way, turning, and twisting, 
and winding, and doubling, till you get weary with following the 
mazy movements. My way is, when I see my object, to dart at it like 


a greyhound. 

The Friend ceased unceremoniously in medias res with the 
twenty-seventh number on March 15, 1810. After its demise, Cole- 
ridge returned to Keswick from the Wordsworths, with whom he 
had been domesticated for about two years. He remained for six 
months at Greta Hall under the watchful eyes of his wife and 
Southey, but before long he was determined to escape to London. 
Southey, who opposed such a plan, wrote pointedly to Rickman 
on August 1, 1810: 


Coleridge who has been quartered here since the beginning of May, 
talks of a journey to London! God help him!—He has been in better 
health than usual, & excellent spirits,—reading very hard, & to no pur- 
pose,—for nothing comes of it, except an accumulation of knowledge 
equal to that of any man living & a body of sound philosophy superior 
to what any man either of this or any former age has possessed,—all 
which will perish with him. I do not know any other motive that he 
has for going to London, than that he becomes daily more & more 
uneasy at having done nothing for so long, & therefore flies away to 
avoid the sight of persons, who he knows must be grieved by his mis- 
conduct, tho they refrain from all remonstrances. 


Undeterred, Coleridge left for London in October, and Southey, 
not without rancor, wrote to Charles Danvers on November 13: 


52], W. Warter, op. cit., II, 188-89. 
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Coleridge is in London—gone professedly to be cured of taking opium 
& drinking spirits by Carlisle—really because he was tired of being here, 
& wanted to do both more at his ease elsewhere. I have a dismal letter 
about him from Carlisle. The case is utterly hopeless—that is the moral 
case; for as for his body, it is yet sound if he would let it be so,—but 
the will is so thoroughly & radically diseased, that in this instance there 
is an actual fall of man, from which little short of a miraculous inter- 
position can redeem him. 


Four months later Southey repeats this estimate, a little more kindly 
perhaps, in a letter to Sir George Beaumont: 


The more necessary it becomes for Coleridge to exert himself in pro- 
viding means for meeting the growing demands of his children, the 
more incapable, by some strange and fatal infirmity, does he become 
of exertion. Knowing his prodigious powers, and that there is no bodily 
disease which incapacitates him, so that the mere effort of his own 
will would at any moment render him all that his friends and family 
wish him to be, it is impossible not to feel a hope that that effort 
will one day be made; yet this is hoping for an intellectual and moral 
conversion, a new birth produced by an operation of grace, of which 
there is no example to encourage us to hope for it.°* 


Before Coleridge left for London, Southey made another effort 
to stir him to activity, in a series of articles to be drawn from their 
notebooks—a work eventually entitled Ovmniana. Most of the 
contributions were Southey’s. “I urged Coleridge,” Southey wrote, 


to double the number of “Omniana” volumes, merely for the sake of 
making him do something for his family; this requiring, literally, no 
other trouble than either cutting out of his common-place books what 
has for years been accumulating there, or marking the passage off for 
a transcriber. He promised to add two volumes, and has contributed 


about one sheet, which, I dare say, unless he soon returns to Cumber- 
land, will be all.5° 


Southey, however, still reverenced Coleridge’s intellectual pow- 
ers. “If you talk to him about your theological theories,” he wrote 
to William Taylor in November 1810, “you will find a man thor- 
oughly versed in the subject,—bringing to it all that can brought 

58W. Knight, op. cit., II, 126. 
54Qmniana, or Horae Otiosiores (1812). 

55]. W. Warter, op. cit., II, 212. 
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from erudition & meditation”; and late in 1811 he made arrange- 
ments to have Coleridge’s lectures taken down in shorthand: 
“T am very anxious that Coleridge should complete this course of 
lectures, because whatever comes from him now will not be lost 
as it was at the Royal Institution. I have taken care that they 
shall be taken down in shorthand.”*’ 


From the time of his arrival in Keswick, Coleridge had been only 
a fitful occupant of Greta Hall, spending much of his time else- 
where. Then in 1812, after returning home for a stay of two 
months, a visit destined to be his last in the North, he departed for 
London, leaving his family to share the house with the Southeys; 
and with his departure the personal relations between himself and 
Southey, save for a few subsequent meetings in London, came to 
an end. Southey had hardened his heart against Coleridge. When 
Remorse appeared on the Drury Lane stage in January 1813 he 
did, indeed, wish “Coleridge joy of his Remorse;” but not without 
a sneer he went on to note that had Sheridan and Kemble 


brought it out when it was written [1797], C. might probably (yea 
enya the applause of pit, box & gallery are the best stimu- 
ants for him)—have produced a dozen other such plays, or better, 
in the years which have intervened since they rejected this. Better 
however late than [n]ever,—& it is a most seasonable prize in the lot- 
tery for his family. 


In the autumn of 1813 Coleridge made his way to Bristol. Here 
he remained about a year and delivered several successful courses 
of lectures. His opium habit, however, had almost wholly possessed 
him, and this period (1813 to 1815) is the darkest of his life. In 
the spring of 1814 Joseph Cottle learned, apparently for the first 
time, of Coleridge’s indulgence in opium. When confronted by 
Cottle, Coleridge frankly admitted his weakness. Cottle determined 
to procure among Coleridge’s friends an annuity of £150 as the 
best means of helping him, but before proceeding in the matter, 


56]. W. Robberds, op. cit., II, 301. 


57J. W. Warter, op. cit., II, 247. The reports of J. Tomalin, now in the posses- 
sion of the Coleridge family, are perhaps those made for Southey. Cf. E. K. 


Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1938), 244 n., and T. M. Raysor, Cole- 


ridge’s Shakespearian Criticism (1932), Il, 24, 74-111. 
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he sought Southey’s advice. Southey replied on April 17, 1814, 
utterly disapproving of any such financial assistance and pointing 
out that Coleridge had long enjoyed an annuity from the Wedg- 
woods, though it had been reduced to £75 less taxes. He admitted 
that since the annuity was being paid directly to Mrs. Coleridge, 
Coleridge was not embarrassed by his family, “except that he has 
insured his life for a thousand pounds, and pays the annual pre- 
mium.” It would seem that Southey would sanction no plan for 
Coleridge save his own: 


There are but two grounds on which a subscription of this nature can 
proceed: either when the object is disabled from exerting himself; or 
when his exertions are unproductive. Coleridge is in neither of these 
predicaments. . . . He is at this moment as capable of exertion as I am, 
and would be paid as well for whatever he might be pleased to do. 
There are two Reviews,—the ‘Quarterly,’ and the ‘Eclectic,’ in both 
of which he might have employment at ten guineas a sheet. As to the 
former I could obtain it for him... .*8 


Southey went on to suggest that Coleridge return to Keswick, col- 
lecting money on the way by lecturing at Birmingham and Liver- 
pool. He said he would be unwilling to contribute anything should 
Cottle persist in his plan for an annuity. 

Not satisfied with this letter to Cottle, Southey wrote again the 
next day. Adverting to the Wedgwood annuity, he said Cole- 
ridge had long since enjoyed its benefits, though the previous 
day he had noted its payment to Mrs. Coleridge. Southey was 
determined to have his way: 


You will probably write to Poole on this subject. In that case, state to 
him distinctly what my opinion is: that Coleridge should return home 
to Keswick, raising a supply for his present exigencies, by lecturing at 
Birmingham and Liverpool, and then, if there be a necessity, as I fear 
there will be (arising solely and wholly from his own most culpable 
habits of sloth and self-indulgence) of calling on his friends to do that 
which he can and ought to do,—for that time the humiliating solicita- 
tion should be reserved.*® 


58Joseph Cottle, Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey 
(1847), pp. 377-78. 


59] bid., p. 379. 
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On receipt of the letters from Southey, Cottle accordingly 
dropped the plan of raising an annuity for Coleridge. Instead he 
wrote a long letter of advice and remonstrance to Coleridge on 
April 25th, suggesting that he would gladly defray Coleridge’s ex- 
penses to Keswick, and assuring him that “with better habits, you 
would be hailed by your family . . . as an angel from heaven.” 
Nor did Cottle conclude without bringing up the name of Southey, 
who, he said, “has a family of his own, which by his literary labour, 
he supports, to his great honour.”®° 

On April 26th, Coleridge replied to Cottle: “I but barely glanced 
at the middle of the first page of your letter, and have seen no more 
of it—not from resentment . . . but from the state of my bodily 
and mental sufferings.” He went on to say that had he “but a few 
hundred pounds, but £200,—half to send to Mrs. Coleridge, and 
half to place myself in a private mad house . . . how willingly 
would I place myself under Dr. Fox, in his establishment.”® In 
another letter Coleridge wrote to Cottle that he was resolved to 
place himself in an establishment for a month or two, but had no 
money. He asked Cottle to confer with two or three friends in 
Bristol and see what could be done. 

Again Cottle wrote to Southey for advice, this time forwarding 
all of his correspondence with Coleridge. Southey’s answer shows 
how utterly incapable he was of understanding Coleridge, much 
less sympathizing with him in his hour of trial. “You may imagine,” 
Southey replied, 


with what feelings I have read your correspondence with Coleridge. 
Shocking as his letters are, perhaps the most mournful thing they dis- 
cover is, that while acknowledging the guilt of the habit, he imputes 
it still to morbid bodily causes, whereas after every possible allowance 
is made for these, every person who has witnessed his habits, knows 
that for the greater, infinitely the greater part, inclination and in- 
dulgence are its motives... . 

The Morgans, with great difficulty and perseverance, did break him 
of the habit, at a time when his ordinary consumption of laudanum 
was, from two quarts a week, to a pint a day! He suffered dreadfully 


60 bid., p. 365. 
61] bid., pp. 367-68. 
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during the first abstinence, so much so, as to say it was better for him 
to die than to endure his present feelings. . . . 

Unquestionably, restraint would do as much for him as it did when 
the Morgans tried it, but I do not see the slightest reason for believing 
it would be more permanent. . . . Could he be compelled to a certain 
quantity of labour every day, for his family, the pleasure of having 
done it would make his heart glad, and the sane mind would make 
the body whole. 

I see nothing so advisable for him, as that he should come here to 
Greta Hall. My advice is, that he should visit T. Poole for two or 
three weeks, to freshen himself and recover spirits. . .. When there, he 
may consult his friends at Birmingham and Liverpool, on the fitness 
of lecturing at those two places. . . . Here it is that he ought to be. 
He knows in what manner he would be received;—by his children with 
joy; by his wife, not with tears, if she can control them—certainly not 
with reproaches;—by myself only with encouragement. 

He has sources of direct emolument open to him in the ‘Courier, 
and in the ‘Eclectic Review.’—These for his immediate wants, and for 
everything else, his pen is more rapid than mine, and would be paid as 
well. . .. His great object should be, to get out a play, and appropriate 
the whole produce to the support of his son Hartley, at College. Three 
months’ pleasurable exertion would effect this. Of some such fit of in- 
dustry I by no means despair; of any thing more than fits, I am afraid 
I do. But this of course I shall never say to him. From me he shall never 
hear ought but cheerful encouragement, and the language of hope. 


Coleridge, of course, would have none of this advice. Domes- 
tication with Southey, who now wished to regulate his every 
movement, no less than with Mrs. Coleridge, was utterly repugnant 
to him. It is worth remarking, however, that Coleridge’s Bristol 
friends did not abandon him, and he was able to rouse himself far 
more than Southey predicted. Though the years 1814 and 1815 
present a tragic spectacle in his abject slavery to opium and the evils 
attendant upon that habit, nevertheless the year 1815 saw the crea- 
tion of his most sustained critical writing, the Biographia Literaria. 
His powers of thinking were unimpaired, and his almost complete 
emancipation from the drug after 1816 shows that his will was not 
so “radically diseased” as Southey had imagined. 

In the autumn of 1814, however, Southey renewed his attacks. 
Since Coleridge did not reply to his letters about the entrance of 


821bid., pp. 373-75. 
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Hartley Coleridge into college, Southey got in touch with Cole- 
ridge’s brothers at Ottery and, with their financial assistance and 
that of friends, arranged for Hartley to attend Merton College, 
Oxford. The following extracts from two of his unpublished letters 
to George Coleridge show the nature of his resentment. On Octo- 
ber 12, 1814, he wrote: 


The task of addressing you upon this subject Sir is a painful one. It 
would be more so if I did not verily believe that your brother labours 
under a species of insanity. His intellect is as powerful as it ever was, 
and perfectly unclouded—but all moral strength is paralysed in him; 
and when any thing comes before him in the form of. duty, it seems to 
take away from him not merely the inclination but even the power of 
performing it. It would scarcely be speaking too strongly were I to 
say that he has abandoned his family to chance and charity. 


In his letter of November 14 Southey tried to be more generous 
in his estimate: 


Impossible as it is to depend upon him, [Coleridge] I never have 
wholly given up the hope that in some fit of exertion he may produce 
some thing worthy of the powers with which he has been gifted— 
powers which considering their variety as well as their extent, exceed 
that of any person whom it has ever been my fortune to meet with. 
I do not mean to extenuate his total disregard of all duties—but it 
must be some consolation to you to know that those persons who have 
been most intimately connected with him during the last twenty years, 
who best know his conduct and have most cause to deplore and to con- 
demn it, retain for him thro’ all a degree of affection which it is not 
easy to express. 


On October 17, 1814, Southey wrote to Cottle: 


Can you tell us anything of Coleridge? A few lines of introduction 
to a son of Mr. Biddulph . . . are all that we have received from him 
since I saw him last September twelvemonth in town. The children 
being thus entirely left to chance, I have applied to his brothers at 
Ottery. . . . Lady Beaumont has promised £ 30 annually for this pur- 
pose, Poole £10... . The brothers, as I expected, promise their con- 
currence, and I daily expect a letter stating to what amount they will 
contribute. What is to become of Coleridge himself! He may continue 
to find men who will give him board and lodging for the sake of his 
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conversation, but who will pay his other expenses? I cannot but appre- 
hend some shameful and dreadful end to this deplorable course.* 


Southey’s personal animosity, indeed, knew no bounds, for a year 
later he began to fear lest Coleridge become a bad influence upon 
his son. Nowhere is his meddling interference more flagrant. Hart- 


>, 66 


ley’s “greatest danger,” he wrote to J. N. White on May 8, 1815, 


arises from a mournful cause, against which it is impossible to protect, 
or even to caution him,—it arises from his father. . . . If Coleridge 
should take it in his head to send for the boy to pass any of his vaca- 
tions with him, there is the most imminent danger of his unsettling 
his mind upon the most important subjects, and the end would be utter 
and irremediable ruin. For Coleridge, totally regardless of all con- 
sequences, will lead him into all the depths and mazes of metaphysics: 
he would root up from his mind, without intending it, all established 
principles; and if he should succeed in establishing others in their place, 
with one of Hartley’s ardour and sincerity, they would never serve for 
the practical — of society, and he would be thrown out from 
the only profession or way of life for which he is qualified. 


68], D. Campbell, op. cit., 209 and note. Perhaps it will be well to consider Cole- 
ridge’s daughter’s temperate comments on this letter (incorrectly dated and grossly 
garbled by Cottle in Reminiscences, p. 386): 

When my honoured Uncle Southey wrote that letter, basely brought forward 
by Mr. Cottle in his last publication, he was under the influence of feelings ex- 
cited by misrepresentations of my father’s language respecting himself. This was in 
part, as I believe, the cause of his severity of censure. It has too often been said 
and believed that he [Coleridge] spent his life in dreaming and made no efforts 
to serve the public or those who were dependent upon him. This is quite untrue. 
He was always making efforts from time to time to gain money, and not alto- 
gether without success. When his disabling health and the unpopular or supra- 
popular nature of his genius is considered (it never was fairly considered in his 
lifetime, even by his intimate friends) it is not surprising that he effected by his 
pen no more than he did. He gave up to my mother Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity, 
and the more I examine the records of his life the more proofs I find of un- 
cheered labours and poorly rewarded struggles on his part. If there are any who 
suppose that he left his wife and family to be supported by others, they are 
greatly mistaken. . . . On this subject and on his separation from my mother .. . 
I am convinced, that an exact, full, clear account of the whole matter from 
beginning to end would reduce the amount of blame, which he suffered from 
during his life, very importantly. [The separation] has been almost universally 
misunderstood and misrepresented: There is no one living who can know the 
truth concerning it, as I do—no one so intimately acquainted with the temper 
and habits of both parties. I am thankful to say that I can feel the deepest 
respect for both, while I yet must affirm that they were utterly unsuited to each 
other. . . . The separation was by mutual agreement. 


64], W. Warter, op. cit., II, 408-9 
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Southey, too, may have been responsible for Mrs. Coleridge’s 
remarks about the publication of Christabel in 1816: “Oh! when 
will he ever give his friends anything but pain? he has been so 
unwise as to publish his fragments of ‘Christabel’ & ‘Koula-Khan’ 
Murray is the publisher, & the price is 4s 6d—we were all sadly 
vexed when we read the advertizement of these things.”** Southey’s 
neglect of the poems seems deplorable. In 1808, he had written, 
“Puff me, Coleridge! if you love me, puff me! Puff a couple of 
hundred into my pocket!”** for he knew how much reviewing did 
for the sale of a publication; but now, when he had become a 
mainstay of the Quarterly Review, he never lifted a finger, either 
in that publication or elsewhere. 

When Southey’s Wat Tyler, his youthful outburst written in the 
fervor of Republicanism in 1794, was published in a pirated edition, 
Coleridge loyally defended him in two letters to the Courier.” 
Southey was stirred by Coleridge’s vindication of him: 


I am glad to see . . . that this business has called forth Coleridge, and 
with the recollections of old times, brought back something like old 
feelings. He wrote a very excellent paper on the subject in the ‘Courier,’ 
and I hope it will be the means of his joining us ere long; so good will 
come out of evil, and the devil can do nothing but what he is per- 
mitted.®* 


Moved to temporary friendliness by Coleridge’s defense, Southey 
wrote favorably to Humphrey Senhouse of Coleridge’s second 
Lay Sermon a few days later: 


There are some excellent remarks in Coleridge’s second lay sermon 
upon the over-balance of the commercial spirit, that greediness of gain 
among all ranks to which I have more than once alluded in the Quar- 
terly. If Coleridge could but learn how to deliver his opinions in a way 
to make them read, and to separate that which would be profitable for 
all, from that which scarcely half a dozen men in England can under- 
stand (I certainly am not one of the number), he would be the most 


65Stephen Potter, op. cit., p. 48. 
86C, C. Southey, op. cit., III, 134. 
87The Courier, March 17 and 18, 1817. 


68Joseph Cottle, op. cit., 234-35. Southey also wrote to Coleridge, but the letter 
has not come to light. Cf. Letters from the Lake Poets (1889), p. 273. 
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useful man of the age, as I verily believe him in acquirements and in 
powers of mind to be very far the greatest.®° 


In August 1817, Southey apparently paid a visit to Coleridge at 
Highgate. Writing to his wife on August 13, he speaks most un- 
kindly of Coleridge and protests bitterly against Coleridge’s sug- 
gestion, probably made only casually, of settling in Keswick. 
Southey’s remarks seem quite contradictory to his positive recom- 
mendations to Cottle three years earlier. At that time the only solu- 
tion for Coleridge had been to return to Keswick and work under 
Southey’s surveillance: 


I shall go to Highgate to-morrow. I gather from his [Coleridge’s] note 
which I received this morning that he looks toward Keswick as if he 
meant to live there. At present this cannot be for want of room—the 
Rickmans being our guests—if he meant to live with his family it must 
be upon a separate establishment. I shall neither speak harshly nor un- 
kindly, but at my time of life, with my occupations [the thing is 
impossible]. This is a hateful visit and I wish it were over. He will 
begin as he did when last I saw him, about Animal Magnetism or some 
equally congruous subject, and go on from Dan to Beersheba in his 
endless loquacity.”° 

With Southey’s visit to Highgate we come to the end of his 
comments on Coleridge during the latter’s lifetime, save for a few 
passing references. Southey took no notice of Coleridge’s Bio- 
graphia Literaria, nor did he see fit to review it, even though Cole- 
ridge had made so generous an estimate of him in that publication. 
Southey might have remembered Coleridge’s defense of Wat Tyler 
in the Courier, but he remained ungraciously silent. With the 
publication of the Biographia Literaria and Sibylline Leaves in 1817, 
Coleridge had admirably fulfilled Southey’s constant urgings to 
carry something through to completion. As Sir E. K. Chambers 
points out, the years 1815-1817 “represent Coleridge’s most con- 
tinuous period of literary activity.”"* The Friend, reissued in 1818, 
the Aids to Reflection of 1825, the Poetical Works of 1828, and 
the Constitution of the Church and State of 1830 were further evi- 
dence of Coleridge’s industry. Southey, though in a prominent and 

69C. C. Southey, op. cit., IV, 258. 

70J. D, Campbell, op. cit., p. 231. 

1E. K. Chambers, Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1938), p. 283. 
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influential position, preferred to let Coleridge’s works make their 
way without encouragement from his pen. Had he shown the 
same utter indifference to Coleridge during the early years of their 
association—had he, for example, refrained from active interference 
in the marriage—the whole pattern of Coleridge’s life might have 
been different. Examined in the light of all the facts, the friend- 
ship between the two men handicapped rather than benefited 
Coleridge almost from the beginning. 

Coleridge died on July 25, 1834. To Wynn, Southey merely 
noted the event—“Poor Coleridge has just died at sixty-two, of old 
age”’’*—and to Mrs. Hughes he wrote: 


It is just forty years since I became acquainted with Coleridge; he had 
long been dead to me, but his decease has naturally wakened up old 
recollections. . . . All who are of his blood were in the highest degree 
proud of his reputation, but this was their only feeling concerning 
him.”8 


In two sentences from an unpublished letter to Rickman, Southey 
displays more feeling: “The day’s letters bring the news of S.T.C.’s 
death.—It will not intrude much upon my waking thoughts, but 
I expect to feel it for some time to come in my dreams.” 


Unfortunately, this is not all. On February 20, 1835, Words- 
worth and Tom Moore were guests at Samuel Rogers’. Coleridge 
came up for discussion. The report in Tom Moore’s diary affords 
an unpleasant comment upon Southey: 


[Wordsworth] talked of Coleridge, and praised him, not merely as a 
poet, but as a man, to a degree which I could not listen to without 
putting in my protest... . [I] hinted something of this in reply to 
Wordsworth’s praises, and adverted to Southey’s opinion of him, as 
expressed in a letter to Bowles, (saying, if I recollect right, that he 
was “lamented by few, and regretted by none,”) but Wordsworth 
continued his et pee Defended Coleridge’s desertion of his family 
on the grounds of incompatibility, &c. between him and Mrs. Cole- 
ridge: said that Southey took a “rigid view” of the whole matter.” 


72]. W. Warter, op. cit., IV, p. 379. 
78[bid., IV, p. 381-82. 


74Lord John Russell, Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore 
(1856), VII, pp. 71-72. 
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Southey let his antagonism to Coleridge reach beyond the grave. 
In his will, Coleridge had left to the discretion of Joseph Henry 
Green, his literary executor, the publication of his remains, in- 
cluding letters, and accordingly applications for manuscripts were 
made to Coleridge’s former intimates. Most of them willingly com- 
plied. Southey, however, refused. Writing to Coleridge’s nephew 
on November 7, 1834, he said: 


I have all the letters that I ever received from S.T.C. To make any 
selection from them is what I have not heart to do; & it is not a task 
that could be delegated to any one. A time will come when the whole 
may be — without offending the feelings, or gratifying the 
malice of any one; & they will lose none of their value by keeping.— 
Indeed as I hear nothing of any intended collection of his letters, I 
conclude that those who are most concerned agree with me in their 
opinion upon this point. 

In 1835, Cottle determined to prepare a memoir of Coleridge. 
When the Coleridge family learned of his projected work, they 
succeeded, through the good offices of Thomas Poole, in persuad- 
ing him to abandon plans for publication. Henry Nelson Coleridge 
discussed the matter in a letter to Poole on September 21, 1835: 


Between ourselves, and without any undue disparagement of Mr. 
C[ottle] I think you have done us all a great service in extinguishing his 
publication. His materials, in any shape, must be most valuable of 
course; ... I hope Mr. Cottle will not refuse to let Mr. Green have 
either the originals or copies of the letters. . . . I think it might be 
mentioned to him that my Uncle . . . has in his very solemn will com- 
mitted the care of collecting letters to Mr. Green. 


Again on April 16, 1836, he wrote to Poole: “Mr. Cottle’s 
memoir will be most highly valuable in whatever shape he may 
think fit to compose it, and I wish you would express to him, as 
I believe Mr. Green will himself do, how grateful we shall be for 
his communication when he considers it finished.” 

As his memoir took shape, Cottle planned to send it as a con- 
tribution to James Gillman,” who was writing a biography of 
Coleridge, with the approbation of Mr. Green. Since he had un- 
bounded faith in Southey’s judgment, however, Cottle first sent 


"Cf. Joseph Cottle, op. cit., p. 481. 
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him the manuscript early in 1836. On March 5,"° Southey wrote 
a long letter in reply: 


You will see that I have drawn my pen across several passages in your 
MSS. The easiest way of showing you the incorrectness of these pas- 
sages will be by giving you a slight summary of the facts. Let me how- 
ever premise that this is only for your satisfaction and for your own 
use, if say should like to draw up your own Reminiscences, and leave 
them for publication at some proper time. . . . But with regard to 
Mr. Green’s intended publication without intending the slightest dis- 
respect to him, my desire is that as little as possible concerning me may 
be communicated to it. Reserve for my own memoirs (whenever they 
may be wanted) such materials in your possession as belong to them, 
and do not send them to S.T.C.’s executors, for a work of which 
it is desirable that I should be kept as clear as possible. Whatever shew 
of respect may be made in it, I very well know that it will be composed 
in no spirit of good will to me. 


Southey went on to tell Cottle of a letter he had just received from 
Edward Moxon, stating that at his “earnest solicitation, many 
objectionable passages” respecting Southey and Wordsworth had 
been expunged from Allsop’s Letters, Conversations and Recollec- 
tions of S. T. Coleridge, which he had published. Southey remarked 
that “there is nothing in this work relating to myself of the slightest 
consequence” and that “Mr. Green certainly will not be guilty of 
any such indiscretions; but beyond a doubt he has been imbued 
with the same feelings toward me.” 

Not satisfied with this outburst and determined to exert his in- 
fluence over Cottle, Southey wrote again on April 14, 1836," em- 
phatically declaring that “it is my wish that nothing of mine may 
go into the hands of any persons who are concerned in bringing 
forward his [Coleridge’s] papers,” and pointing out that “If you 


76Cottle published this letter in his Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Robert Southey (1847), pp. 402-7, after Southey’s death, but he took great 
liberties with the text, and altered the date to March 6. The excerpts from the 
letter included in this paper, however, are taken from a corrected version of 
Cottle’s text made by E. H. Coleridge. This version of Southey’s letter, (as well 
as of a letter dated April 14, 1836, incorrectly printed in Reminiscences, pp. 407-9) 
is now in the Huntington Library, where it is inserted in a copy of the Reminis- 
cences. 


77Cottle took his usual license with the text of this letter. Part of it appears in 
the Introduction to his Reminiscences, xi-xii, and part on pages 407-9. 
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SOUTHEY’S ESTIMATE OF COLERIDGE gl 


were drawing up your ‘Recollections of Coleridge,’ for separate 
publication, you should be most welcome to insert anything of 
mine which you thought proper.” Southey added a very significant 
warning: “If you send what you have written, upon this subject, 
[Coleridge’s opium habit] it will not be made use of, and... 
Coleridge’s biographer will seek to find excuses for his abuse of 
that drug.” Nor could Southey refrain from an acrimonious attack 
on Coleridge: 


I know that Coleridge at different times of his life never let pass an 
opportunity of speaking ill of me. Both Wordsworth and myself have 
often lamented the exposure of duplicity that must result from the 
publication of his letters, and of what he has delivered by word of 
mouth to the worshippers by whom he was always surrounded. To 
Wordsworth and to me, it matters little. When our lives come to be 
written there will be nothing that needs either concealment or var- 
nishing. 

Southey’s letter apparently led Cottle “to stipulate [to Cole- 
ridge’s biographer, Gillman] that, whatever else was omitted, the 
opium letters should be printed verbatim. But this being promptly 
refused, I determined to throw my materials into a separate work.””* 

Realizing that they would be unable to stop Cottle’s book, both 
Mr. Green and the Coleridge family now tried to induce him to 
delete two parts of it: the reference to DeQuincey’s gift of £300 
to Coleridge in 1807, DeQuincey having attacked him so bitterly 
in Tait’s Magazine,” and allusions to the opium habit, including a 
letter to Wade, in which Coleridge solemnly requested the publi- 
cation of the full opium story after his death. John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the poet’s nephew, being in the Lake Country in the autumn 
of 1836 and wholly unsuspecting Southey’s disloyalty, requested 
him to influence Cottle to make these omissions. Southey claimed 
ignorance of Wade’s letter*® but said that Cottle had told him the 

78Joseph Cottle, op. cit., p. 482. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1834-Jan. 1835. 


8°Southey was correct in denying all knowledge of this letter. Josiah Wade in 
a letter to Henry Nelson Coleridge dated Sept. 26, 1836, however, informed the 
family that Cottle had misrepresented the facts in order to gain possession of his 
papers: “Respecting the Letters, marginal notes &c which I intended sending to 
Mr. Green when Cottle called, [he] informed me that it was arranged for him 
to write the memoir of the period . . .; thinking it more convenient to com- 
municate with him I complied . . . & let Cottle have all I could find.” 
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circumstances of DeQuincey’s gift. He assured John Taylor Cole- 
ridge that he would write to Cottle and induce him, if possible, 
“to forego—or modify his intention.” 

Southey’s letter to Cottle of September 30, 1836* advised that 
“Coleridge’s relations are uneasy at what they hear of your inten- 
tion to publish,” and declared: “They cannot say that any one of 
themselves will bring out a full and authentic account of C. because 
they know how much there is, which all who have any regard 
for Coleridge’s memory, would wish to be buried with him.” In 
this letter Southey noticeably fails to write anything to induce 
Cottle to give up or modify his plan. 

On October 10, 1836,°* he wrote again to Cottle, apparently in 
consequence of a letter he had just received from John Taylor 
Coleridge on the subject of Cottle’s proposed memoir. Unable to 
resist a criticism of Coleridge, he remarked: “I have long foreseen 
that poor S. T. Coleridge would leave a large inheritance of uneasi- 
ness to his surviving friends, and those who were the most nearly 
connected with him.” He still makes no attempt to persuade Cottle 
to give up the publication, but he suggests that 


A few omissions (one letter in particular, respecting the habit of tak- 
ing opium,) would spare them great pain. .. . You have enough to tell 
that is harmless as well as interesting, and not only harmless, but valu- 
able and instructive, and that ought to be told, and which no one but 
yourself can tell. . . . 1 will read over the Memoir when we meet. 


On receipt of this letter Cottle says “his first impression” was 
“wholly to withdraw the work,”* but he resolved to suspend his 
decision until he had talked to Southey. In November, Southey 
visited him, and having re-read the whole manuscript urged him to 
publish the work. Southey also changed his opinion in regard to 
any omissions in deference to the wishes of the Coleridge family. 
He objected alone to “a few trifles, which were expunged”™ and 


81Cf. Joseph Cottle, op. cit., pp. 410-11. 
82] bid. 
83] bid., p. 413. 


84A pparently, the only omissions which Southey was interested in were those 
revealing his own interference in Coleridge’s opium-taking in 1814. Cf. Joseph 
Cottle, op. cit., pp. 364-65 and note, pp. 372-79, and 385-86. 
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gave his “unqualified approval”®* to the publication of the opium 
letters. 

Accordingly, in 1837, Cottle issued his Early Recollections with 
its revelations. Southey, it will be seen, not only refused to co- 
operate with Coleridge’s executor, but was actually responsible for 
the publication of a work whose contents brought suffering and 
humiliation to all bearing the name of Coleridge. 

After so much ado, one might expect Southey to have approved 
of Early Recollections when it appeared. On the contrary, he was 
most displeased with the book. Nowhere is his duplicity more 
blatant. In an unpublished letter to Mrs. Septimus Hodson he wrote 
on August 7, 1837: 


Cottle’s book would have been much more disagreeable to Coleridge’s 
friends than it is, if I had not prevailed on him to strike out many parts. 
Painful enough the book still is to those who have any regard for his 
memory: & never surely was there any book that would so completely 
mislead any one who should use it as materials either for Coleridge's 


biography or mine, the confusion of dates & circumstances being such 
as I never saw elsewhere.*® 


The foregoing judgments of Coleridge, albeit they are often 
harsh and dictated by personal resentment, are among the fullest 
of contemporary accounts. Perhaps the animosity was increased 
by Coleridge’s well-intentioned but often forthright criticism of 


Southey’s poetry. Coleridge’s daughter sums up the matter rather 
well: 


My father had a strong impression that Southey took a dislike to him 
from his free & friendly criticism of his verses—& I know that my 
Uncle did not take this sort of thing genially & frankly. . . . The 
severity, the bitterness, of my Uncle’s censures of my Father arose 
from the ill offices of tale bearers, & from a suspicion in my Uncle that 
my father despised & disparaged openly his productions & joined with 


85] bid., p. 414. 


8*For similar comments on Early Recollections see J. W. Warter, op. cit., IV, 
pp. 528-29 and pp. 538-39. After Southey’s death Cottle re-issued his Early Recol- 
lections, under the title of Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert 
Southey, and included in it a full record of Southey’s interference in Coleridge’s 
opium affairs in Bristol in 1814, as well as the story of Southey’s activities in 
promoting the publication of Early Recollections. 
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his disparagers & enemies. . . . My Uncle would have been lenient 
enough to such shortcomings as my Father’s—was lenient to miscon- 
duct of a worse kind, had not resentment taken the form of disappro- 
bation & given it an edge. 


The forty-year association of Coleridge and Southey is, with the 
exception of that with Charles Lamb, the longest of Coleridge’s 
career. At first Southey loved Coleridge, then pitied him, came to 
condemn him, and finally, as far as he was able, tried to forget him. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Duke of York’s Plans for the Army 


W ITH the interest of many Americans and Britons focused upon 
provisions for discharge from the army, two letters in the pos- 
session of the Huntington Library seem to have considerable time- 
liness. These are a contemporary copy of a letter from Frederick, 
Duke of York, written on December 4, 1796, to his father, King 
George III [HM 20211], and that monarch’s reply, in his own 
handwriting, the next day [HM 20210]. The letters deal with a bill 
to raise men for the army and the navy, and demonstrate very 
forcibly the change which a century and a half has created in gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for the welfare of the serviceman. Some 
explanation of the British Army at that time, however, may be in 
order. 

On February 10, 1795, Frederick, the King’s second son, was 
made a staff field marshal of the British army. The appointment 
was made, not because the Duke had demonstrated any great abil- 
ity as a commander, but rather because he represented no particular 
party and the King insisted upon his promotion.‘ However de- 
ficient the royal Duke may have been as a general and despite the 
scandals of his administration, it is generally agreed that he did 
initiate measures to reorganize the army and correct the abuses 
which the disastrous Flanders campaigns, 1793-1795, had brought 
to light. 

In the long contest between King and Commons and in the bitter 
party struggle the army had fared very badly. The situation of the 
British fighting forces at the end of the eighteenth century was 
almost unbelievable. The commander in chief was chosen by the 
king; the secretary at war (until 1794 not a cabinet minister) issued 


1Dictionary of National Biography, sub Frederick Augustus, J. W. Fortescue, 
History of the British Army, Vol. IV, Pt. I (London, 1915), p. 406. 
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orders and regulations; the master general of ordnance supervised 
not only matériel but the personnel of artillery and engineers; the 
War Department was in charge of the regular cavalry and infantry, 
the Home Office administered the militia and volunteer corps 
whether of horse or foot; the Treasury was responsible for trans- 
port and supplies; while the post of paymaster general was a most 
lucrative opportunity to repair the fortunes of the holder.’ Need- 
less to say, with all these agencies, whose duties and responsibilities 
were far from carefully defined, and whose heads were selected 
chiefly for political reasons, the army was shockingly mismanaged. 

The Duke of York, however, set about within the limits of his 
powers placing the army on a better basis, following the principle 
that military authority should be supreme in military affairs.* 
Although unable to control financial matters or plan campaigns, 
he did create an army. His chief need was men. To supply them 
certain acts of parliament were necessary. The recruiting market 
was practically exhausted. In fact the army, navy, and militia had 
been competing for volunteers, and the disasters of the campaigns 
in Flanders and the West Indies had dampened enthusiasm for 
the king’s service. 

During the American Revolution three acts had been passed to 
augment the fighting forces. The first, in 1778 (18 George III, ch. 
53), “An Act for the More Easy and Better Recruiting of his 
Majesty’s Land Forces and Marines,” provided for a levy of able- 
bodied men to be made throughout Great Britain, and put into 
execution by justices of the peace, commissioners of the land tax, 
magistrates, and parish officials. To encourage volunteers a bounty 
of three pounds was offered to each man who enlisted before 
May 1, 1779. They were to receive pay from the time of their en- 
listment and could demand their discharge at the end of three 
years or the end of the war if it lasted longer. For the levy all “able 
bodied idle and disorderly persons”: between the ages of seventeen 
and forty-five who were five feet four inches in height “without 
their shoes” were to be impressed. Smugglers of goods up to the 
value of forty pounds could serve and thus avoid legal penalties. 


2J. S. Ormond, Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904 (Cambridge, 1933), p. 60. 
5Fortescue, Vol. IV, Pt. II, p. 878. 
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Search was authorized and a premium of ten shillings given for 
information; obstruction of the act was to be fined ten pounds. 
Voters for members of parliament were exempt from impressment. 

Evidently this measure was not successful, for the next year it 
was repealed and a new act passed, “substituting other and more 
effectual provisions in the Place thereof” (19 George III, ch. 10). 
These stated more clearly the qualifications of the administrators 
and the details of procedure. The age limits were extended from 
sixteen to fifty; the term “able-bodied” was more strictly defined; 
bailiff’s assistants could not be counted as employed, and deserters 
of families fell into the levy group. Voters for members of par- 
liament continued exempt and laborers could not be impressed 
between May 25 and October 25 while engaged in the harvest. 
To encourage volunteers three guineas was offered to those who 
enlisted before May 1, 1780. They could demand discharge at the 
end of three years unless the war continued, and after discharge 
would not be liable for statute or highway duty, or to serve as 
parish officers or in the militia. Impressed men could ask for their 
discharge at the end of five years unless the war continued. The 
Act of 1780 (20 George III, ch. 37) extended the provisions for 
volunteers to May 1, 1782.* 

Great numbers of men enlisted for the three years’ service and 
on the ratification of the peace in 1783, orders were issued that 
whether their term was expired or not, such men were at liberty 
to take their discharge, though a bounty of a guinea and a half was 
offered for re-enlistment. Much to the consternation of the govern- 
ment very few took advantage of the offer, and many regiments 
were left with only a meager complement of privates.° 

Although a great many volunteer regiments had been raised for 
the war against France, in 1796 it was obvious that more drastic 
measures were needed to supply men for both the land and sea 
forces. Also, one of the scandals of the army was the practice of 
granting military rank on the basis of the number of recruits ob- 
tained rather than for fitness to command, and enlistments were 


‘The Statutes at Large from the Sixteenth . . . to the Twentieth Year of the 
Reign of George Ill, XII (London, 1780), 273-80, 316-27, 557. 


5Fortescue, III (1911), 506. 
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obtained by fair means or foul, and not always to the advantage of 
the army.° On November 11, four measures were placed on the 
statute books. The first (37 George III, ch. 3) provided for an 
augmentation of the militia and enabled the king to embody it as 
necessary for defense. The second (37 George III, ch. 4) provided 
for raising men in England and Wales for both the army and the 
navy, while the third (37 George III, ch. 5) authorized a similar 
raising of men in Scotland. The fourth (37 George III, ch. 6) pro- 
vided for a cavalry force not to be ordered out of England. 

The measures passed in 1796 to raise men for the army and the 
navy followed the pattern set in 1778. The acts were to be admin- 
istered by the parishes and each parish was responsible for a defi- 
nite quota, with fines for default in raising the allotted number of 
men. The coast counties were to supply the navy while the inland 
counties were to furnish soldiers. Volunteers were to be encouraged 
by a bounty but all able-bodied men between the ages of sixteen 
and forty-five years were liable for service, except that articled 
clerks or those apprenticed before October 20, 1796, or persons 
articled to the coal trade could not serve unless the consent of their 
masters was obtained. Persons already in the armed forces were 
exempt from impressment as were poor men (not sailors) with 
two or more legitimate children. Service in the army was for the 
duration of the war and one month, if in England, or one month 
after arrival back in England. Death was the penalty for desertion, 
with a five-pound fine for concealment of deserters. The bounty 
for enlistment was to be fixed by the parish and rated like a poor- 
rate. The system of payment of bounties was rather vague. Part was 
to be paid to the enrollee immediately, part was for the family and 
the balance was to be paid later. An amendment of the Act (37 
George III, ch. 24) provided, rather cynically, that out of the 
bounty money, three guineas could be deducted for “necessaries” 
and the “balance, if any” paid to the volunteer.’ 

Although efforts had been made to introduce term enlistments 
for the army similar to those for service in the militia since 1757, 


®Fortescue, Vol. IV, Pt. I, pp. 209-214. 


7The Statutes at Large from the Thirty-fifth Year . . . to the Thirty-eighth 
Year of the Reign of George Ill, XVII (London, 1798), 435-59, 508-511. 
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enlistments in the regular line regiments continued to be for life. 
It was argued that even a heavy bounty was insufficient to induce 
men to re-enlist, while a relatively small premium might persuade 
them to volunteer for unlimited service. However, at this time 
impressment for life would hardly have been tolerated. The opin- 
ions of the King and his son seem strangely callous to the temper 
of the times. 
Jutia H. Macteop 


London. 4th Decr. 1796 
To The King 
Sir 

I trust that Your Majesty will be graciously pleased to pardon my 
troubling you with this Letter, but the urgency of the business will not 
allow of my waiting till next Wednesday to receive Your Majesty’s 
orders. 

ae attentively examined the Bill for raising a certain number 
of men for the service of Your Majesty’s Army and Navy, I have very 
unfortunately found that the same fatal error has been committed in it, 
as in the one passed during the American War; by which the men are 
not to be enlisted for Life, but have a right to be discharged, if in 
England, within one month after Peace. I had in the strongest manner 
represented against the Clause before the Bill was brought into Par- 
liament, and had, as I thought, made every Person clearly aware of the 
dangerous consequences that would accrue from it—among the rest, 
of the great danger of its producing a general Mutiny among the 
Troops at a Peace. Unfortunately however it has crept into the Bill, 
and Mr. Pitt, who _— now fully sensible of the error which has 
been committed, thinks it impossible to remedy it in the present instance. 

Under these circumstances I trust that Your Majesty will see how 
very dangerous it would be to mix these men in the regiments with 
the others who are enlisted for Life, and therefore how unadvisable it 
would be to carry into execution the Plan which I had the honour to 
lay before Your Majesty some time ago for the distribution of them, 
before I was aware of this unfortunate clause. 

The only plan I can suggest to Your Majesty to employ these men 
without running the risk of mixing them with the other soldiers, is by 
completing with them some of the Skeletons of Regiments which are 
returned from abroad, and have as yet no men enlisted for Life, and 
should the War continue they may be sent abroad, as, by the act of 


8C, M. Clode, Military Forces of the Crown (London, 1869), II, 24-28. 
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Parliament, they are only Entitled to their discharge when they return 
to England. 

Enclosed I have the honour to lay before Your Majesty a plan for 
the distribution of these men according to the foregoing proposal, 
which, if it meets with Your Majesty’s approbation, must be im- 
mediately carried into execution; as many of the regiments, which 
according to the former arrangement, were to have received some of 


these men, have already Detached Parties to their respective County 
Towns. 


I have the honour to be &c. 
(signed) Frederick 
HM 20211 Endorsed: London 4 Decr 1796 
H:R:H: to the King 


Windsor Dec sth. 1796 
My Dear Frederick, the Subject of your letter is another proof of the 
very slovenly method in which business is carried on in this Country; 
for after the proper caution You had given on the first formation of 
the Recruiting Bill care ought to have been taken that the Men should 
have been inlisted for life; it is therefore happy the discovery has been 
made at the outset of the distribution or a Peace Mutiny would have 
ensued. I therefore highly approve of their being distributed into per- 
fect Skeletons of Regiments and being sent out of the Kingdom in 
preference to other Regiments, that the Riot may be prevented which 
arose on the last Peace. I ever remain 

My Dear Frederick, 
Your most Affectionate Father 
GEORGE R. 
HM 20210 Endorsed: Windsor sth Decr 1796 
From the King 





Notes on Acquisitions: 


Francis Mellus Diary 


.*- Huntington Library has recently acquired the manuscript 
diary of one of California’s noted pioneers, Francis Mellus, 
begun as he voyaged around the Horn from Boston to California 
in 1838. He sailed to California eleven years before the gold rush, 
to become before his death in Los Angeles in 1863 a long-estab- 
lished figure in the commercial and social circles of that city. 
Mellus’ boyish boredoms and enthusiasms are for places, persons, 
and events which have now become a solid part of California’s 
history. His nine years of entries in the diary begin with a trip 
around the Horn as a boy of fourteen in the company of his 
brother Henry, to seek his livelihood up and down the coast of 
California. Nearly a decade later, after a trip back to Boston “where 
everything had a diminutive and cramped appearance,” the diary 
ends when Mellus returns to make California his permanent home. 

The intervening years of the diary (1838-1847) recount the life 
of Mellus, on ship and ashore, as clerk and agent of A. B. Thomp- 
son, a well-known commercial figure of Santa Barbara and San 
Francisco. He was paid three hundred dollars the first year, and 
five hundred dollars the second, which he thought “a most excel- 
lent salary.” Colorful episodes and contacts with figures of local or 
world-wide fame are recorded: presence at the false-alarm sur- 
render of Monterey to Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones in 
1842; meeting at Santa Clara with a “batch of nobility” including 
William Peel, son of England’s Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel; 
acquaintance with “Mrs. Stearns de Arcadia Francisco Bandini” 
with whose sister Ysidora, who was “really handsome,” he danced 
and with whom he was “half in love.” Mellus’ trip overland through 
Mexico in 1846, with its descriptions of Tepic, Vera Cruz, and of 
Mexico City and its Cathedral where, he states, “I cut my initials 
as pr Yankee custom,” is of particular interest. 

The circumstances of Mellus’ voyage around the Horn, his visits 
ashore at Santa Barbara, San Diego, San Pedro, etc., and his tran- 
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sactions in hides with ranch owners and missions, parallel and call 
to mind the adventures recounted a few years earlier by Richard 
Henry Dana in Two Years Before the Mast. Henry Mellus, the 
brother with whom Francis traveled to California in 1838, had 
shipped along with Dana on the “Pilgrim” on the famous voyage 
recounted in the latter’s book, and the ship, “Alert,” which figures 
so conspicuously in Francis Mellus’ diary is the same “Alert” on 
which Dana returned home. In August 1841 in San Francisco 
Mellus records that he has received as a gift from a Boston friend 
a copy of Two Years Before the Mast sent out to him, newly pub- 
blished, the year before. 


D. B. 
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A Recent Huntington Library Publication 


NGLAND’S attitude toward her American colonies was the theme 
EK of numerous books long before the Stamp Act and other legis- 
lation created the controversy that culminated in the Declaration 
of Independence. One of the earliest works by an American to dis- 
cuss the best means of regulating the colonies was An Essay upon 
the Government of the English Plantations on the Continent of 
America, first published in 1701. The author preferred to remain 
anonymous, but he may have been Robert Beverley, or perhaps his 
father-in-law, William Byrd I. Certainly he was a Virginian of the 
Byrd circle. 

This Virginia writer urged greater understanding by the English 
government in the administration of the colonies and refuted mis- 
information, about Virginia and Maryland in particular, circulated 
by English authors, such as Charles Davenant. The Essay proposed 
a plan of union for the American colonies that anticipated Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s famous Albany scheme by fifty-three years and 
included provisions for governing America that might have kept it 
within the framework of the British Empire. 

This significant little political tract has been virtually unknown 
to historians because of its inaccessibility, and the Huntington 
Library has reprinted it, with notes and an introduction by Louis 
B. Wright. Appended are two statements from the pen of William 
Byrd II concerning the shortcomings of proprietary government 
and the benefits of encouraging Huguenot immigration—both sub- 
jects discussed in the Essay. Byrd’s observations are taken from an 
unpublished manuscript notebook in the Huntington Library. 
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Financial Report: January 1, 1944—December 31, 1944 


Receipts: 
Memberships $6,640.00 
Special contributions . 973-66 
Additional publications 114.74 
Interest on savings account 14.69 
Return of advance for English manuscripts 500.00 


Total receipts 
Disbursements: 

——— for the purchase of: 
Californiana and western Americana $700.00 
1789 English and American books, etc. 750.00 
Miscellaneous items for Library 727.54 
Miscellaneous items for Gardens 100.09 
Miscellaneous items for Art Gallery 273.00 
Flemish tapestry for Jacobean Room 500.00 
English mezzotints 414.27 
Cartoons 50.00 
Williamson Fund (added to accumulated interest) 20.00 

Total 

Expense of clerical services, printing, supplies, etc. (in- 
cluding Shufelt Letter brochure for distribution to 
members) $ 676.14 

Appropriated for Huntington Library publications sent 
to members 2,993-19 


Total 3,669.33 
Total disbursements $7,204.23 
Summary: 
Cash in bank, January 1, 1944 
Cash in bank, December 31, 1944 
Excess receipts over payments $1,038.86 
Cash reserves: 


Special savings account at the Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles 
Commitments: 
Appropriated for the purchase of: 
Miscellaneous items for Botanical Gardens 
Herb garden 
Eucalyptus 


Total commitments and reserves 


3534-90 


$2,953.75 
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